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CHURCH REBUILT IN DENMARK 


In war-damaged Kristian's Church, Copenhagen, repaired at cost of 400,000 crowns, 
Bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard preaches from pulpit above altar 
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“We Learned in 


Busy cleaning the car one afternoon 
I had an opportunity to observe the 
neighbor’s children as they played in 
our yard. Their game was centered 
around a wagon, which, since it was 
not large enough to hold all three at 
once, was giving rise to considerable 
discussion as to whose turn it was to 
get the next ride. The arguments be- 
came more and more heated and finally 
erupted into a solid blow which one 
child angrily landed on another’s chest. 

Since they were out of range of their 
parental arbitrators, I started forward 
to play my role as peace-maker before 
any serious damage could result. But 
I had taken only a couple of steps when 
the battle stopped, and I listened from 
behind the car. 

The older girl, aged nine, pulled the 
two struggling ones apart, held the 
tearful victim of the first blow in front 
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Sunday School’’ 


of her, and said in a stern voice, “Rob 
bie, you shouldn’t hit Janie.” 

The comeback, of course, was an ex 
plosive, “She hit me first!” 

“Yes,’ was the answer, “but w 
learned in Sunday school that yo 
shouldn’t hit her back. That’s what 
says in the Bible, that if you war 
someone to be good to you, 
shouldn’t hit them back. That ma 
them mad, and then you start a fi 
That’s what we learned in Sunde 
school, that you should do une om 
as they should do unto you.” 

She didn’t have the words just ri 
but the idea was certainly there. Th . 
was a rather dubious pause, an unce> 
tain eyeing of each other, and then t) 
wagon was back in use amid gy 
shrieks of laughter. I picked up my r 
and went back to cleaning the car. 

RicHarp H. WEISKOTTEN’ 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


World Action story 

Adding-machine keys were clicking 
rapidly in the treasurer’s office. Sums 
received for Lutheran World Action 
through Dec. 31 were being totaled. 

The question was, Had the United 
Lutheran Church reached the half-way 
mark in its two-year drive for the 
urgent postwar fund? The adding ma- 
chine said, “Yes, and a little over. 51.9 
per cent, to be exact.” The ULC had 
contributed $2,581,262.17 for World 
Action in 12 months. 

From Finland Dr. Herman Keiter 
had come home telling about children 
barefoot in the snow. Dr. Daniel Nel- 
son was in China trying to rally scat- 
tered missionaries of world Lutheran- 
ism for a new crusade. In Germany 
and Austria the supplemental feeding 
program for the most needy was keep- 
ing 70,000. That’s the Lutheran World 
Action story the adding machine can’t 
tell. 


1947—? 

Everybody who knows the situation 
said as 1947 began that the second half 
of the World Action fund will be harder 
to raise than the first half. The most 
ardent and generous contributors have 
already done their share. Would they 
be able to give more, to make up for 
these below average? 

Down South two ULC synods had al- 
ready exceeded 100 per cent of their 
two-year quota. Georgia-~Alabama 
Synod reached 113 per cent, Florida, 
104.4. All Southern synods were above 
average: North Carolina, 88.3 per cent 
of the two-year quota; South Carolina, 
67; Virginia, 57.2. 

The Far West was in a class with the 
South. California Synod had given 86.8 
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by Dec. 31; Pacific Synod, 70.5; Rock 
Mountain, 77.3. The Canada Sym 
percentage was 85.9. 

Bulk of the money must come fro 
the big eastern synods. Ministerium « 
Pennsylvania, shouldering nearly one 
fifth of the whole ULC quota, was re 
corded as giving 44.8 per cent—$417,4 
—of its World Action money throug 
Dec. 31. Actually it had on hand at th 
year’s end $477,939, or 51 per cent ¢ 
the two-year quota. The New Yo 
Synod, third largest in the ULC, ha 
contributed 53.9 per cent, $375,564.4 
Another big synod, Ohio, had 65.7 pi 
cent, $216,280.01. For complete repot 
of synods, see page 35. 

1947 would be an up-hill year f 
World Action in the ULC. In othe 
sections of the National Luthe 
Council, the $10,000,000 total goal wa 
not so far out of sight. Augusta 
Synod had reached 83.3 per cent; Eve 
gelical Lutheran Church, 76.7; 
theran Free Church, 68.3. 
achievement for World Action in 19 
was $6,084,157—60.8 per cent of @ 
ten million. 

One thing was sure. The ULC 7 
1947 would make the most strenuc 
effort in its history to secure its fi 
quota of the critically needed fund. ~ 


Keiter reports on Finland 
“I have seen Finnish child 
serawny from lack of food, scabby 
twisted from hunger diseases. I h 
seen them barefoot in the deep win 
snow, because they had no shoes 
wear. I have seen as many as 17 p 
sons forced to live in one room.” 
This is a report by Dr. He 
Keiter, director of religion at 
wick College, after a nine-month v 
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. Finland. His description of condi- 
ons during the last months of 1946, 
owever, was not as grim as were his 
redictions for the remainder of the 
‘inter. Food shortages threaten to be- 
ome increasingly acute. 

“Supplies of staple food items such 
3 potatoes are expected to be ex- 
usted by spring,” he said. “There is 
‘ttle chance of securing enough foreign 
sedit to buy sufficient additional pota- 
ses for needs until the harvest.” 
Despite their handicaps of destruc- 
‘on, depleted transportation, skimpy 
ations, and a shortage of man-power, 
he Finns are displaying a gallant 
irit, Dr. Keiter praised. “Relief agen- 
ses operate honestly and with excep- 
tonal efficiency, so that what help is 
\ven goes rapidly to the people who 
2ed it, without any distinction as to 
‘eed or political connections.” 

Dr. Keiter went to Europe as an ap- 
intee of the American Section of the 
theran World Federation and the 
merican Friends Service Committee. 


ounting the Christians 
Now is the time to tell the govern- 
ent how many members there are in 
churches in the United States. The 
ligious census, taken every 10 years, 
underway. 
‘The church census is chiefly for the 
mefit of the churches themselves. 
en results are published in two large 
»lumes they will show membership of 
‘| denominations in each U.S. city and 
They indicate trends toward or 
ay from the rural church, and pro- 
‘de much additional news about 
3 ging situations in church life. 
Accurate statistics are of such value 
t church officials are urging all con- 
egations to fill out the census: ques- 
mnaire now being mailed (see photo). 
res are for the 1946 membership. 
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So skittish were many churchmen at 
the time of the 1936 census regarding 
encroachment of the state upon the 
church that they refused to give the 
Census Bureau their membership fig- 
ures. This made final tabulations very 
inaccurate for several denominations. 

“It is a tremendous task to obtain 
returns from the more than 250,000 
churches scattered throughout the 
United States,’ says Census Director 
J. C. Capt. “But it can be done and it 
is hoped that church leaders will re- 
alize the importance of the census and 
will do everything in their power to 
help the Census Bureau secure prompt 
reports from all the churches.” 


Lutherans get together 

Sometime this autumn there will be 
an assembly of women’s groups repre- 
senting most of the National Lutheran 
Council churches. The ULC Women’s 
Missionary Society will be among those 
represented. 


The idea is not to form an inter-Lu- 
theran organization but to meet for dis- 
cussion of methods and objectives of 
missionary activity. The ULC Execu- 
tive Board endorsed the idea at its Jan- 
uary meeting. 

Also endorsed by the Executive 
Board is the Youth Congress proposed 
for 1949, probably in Minneapolis, when 
the Luther League of America (ULC) 
will meet at least three other Lutheran 
groups. It is fairly likely that all Lu- 
theran youth groups in America will be 
represented. 

Following up their co-operation in 
producing Sunday school lessons, the 
Christian Growth Series, the United 
Lutheran Church, American Lutheran 
Church, and Augustana Synod will 
work together on leadership education 
and adult lesson books. Plans for this 
co-operation got assent from the ULC 
Executive Board this month. 

Most far-reaching provision for in- 
ter-Lutheran co-operation came when 
the Executive Board approved a pro- 
posal for ULC synods to begin aiding 
colleges of other Lutheran bodies. 
Seguin College in Texas, supported by 
the ALC and Augustana, and Parkland 
College, Washington, now supported by 
ALC, Augustana, and ELC, are institu- 
tions mentioned in the proposal. 

A theological seminary, Saskatoon, in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, is already 
jointly supported, and may soon be in- 
volved in an organic merger of inter- 
ests of at least three Lutheran groups. 


Changes in the Common Service 
Revision of the Common Service as 
used in United Lutheran churches, to 
make it acceptable among five other 
Lutheran groups in America, began at 
a meeting in Chicago last month. 
The Confession of Sins and the se- 
quence of parts of the Service from the 
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Invocation to the Gloria in Excelsis 
were considered. The text of a Eucha- 
ristie Prayer in the Communion Office 
was tentatively adopted, as well as ¢ 
new text of the General Prayer witk 
responsive petitions by the re 
tion after each paragraph. 

The Common Service as found in the 
ULC Common Service Book was 
adopted as the basis for study by a 1 
man commission from the ULC, Amer 
ican Lutheran Church, Augustané 
Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and Suomi Synod. The Missouri Syno¢ 
declined an invitation to participate 
Chairman of the commission is Dr 
Luther D. Reed, who is also chairm 
of the ULC Common Service Boo 
Committee. ; 

Variations in the use of the eee 
liturgy among the churches of Scans 
dinavia will be studied by the coms 
mission. A number of prayers fro | 
Scandinavian sources will be include@ 
in the revised compilation of Collect) 
and Prayers. A series of Old Testamem) 
lessons will be prepared for permissiv) 
use preceding the Epistle. There will 
be a new lectionary for Matins ans 
Vespers to replace Series A, B, C, an» 
D in the Common Service Book. Th» 
selection of Psalms will also be revisee 

A further meeting of the inter-Lu 
theran commission will be held in Chit 
cago April 28-30. The recent meetin) 
was on Dec. 16-18. 


Canadian Council coming 

April 17 is the date of the first med 
ing of the Canadian Lutheran Council 
Constitution of the proposed Coune 
was approved by the ULC at its Cleves 
land convention. Four other groups © 
Luthefans have approved. 

The Canadian Council will provi 
opportunity for inter-Lutheran eo@ 
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yperation in Canada such as the Na- 
ional Lutheran Council provides in the 
J.S. Eight councilors from the United 
uutheran Church will be on the gov- 
aning board of the new agency when 
t begins work this spring. They were 
famed by the ULC Executive Board 
his month, from nominees selected by 
Hhurch officials in Canada. 

Eight ULC councilors are: the Rev. 
. E. Bergbusch, president of the Mani- 
Boba Synod; the Rev. T. A. Hartig, 
W/ancouver, B. C.; Mr. J. V. Jonasson, 
|) Vinnipeg, Man.; the Rev. W. A. Meh- 
enbacher, Hamilton, Ont.; Mr. Claude 
#@l. Mussleman, Kitchener, Ontario; Dr. 
. H. Reble, president of the Canada 
Mynod; the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
(ridgewater, N. S.; Dr. Nils Willison, 
esident of Saskatoon Seminary, Sask. 


Woing to Lund 

Nineteen names were to be chosen 
‘yom the membership rolls of United 
‘}utheran churches. That was the task 
Mtihe ULC Executive Board on Jan: 9 
1 selecting representatives to the Lu- 
eran World Federation meeting in 
‘und, Sweden. 

First chosen was the president of the 
“nurch, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. Next 
“jame Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, chairman 
* the American Section of the Lu- 
veran World Federation, and Dr. 
ees Edgar Tulloss, president of the 
ational Lutheran Council. 

‘Besides Dr. Wentz, four members of 
minary faculties were selected: Drs. 


appert, Philadelphia; Dr. Paul H. 
th, Minneapolis; and Dr. Nils Willi- 
, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Three 
istors went on the list: Dr. P. D. 
own, Salisbury, N. C.; Ralph W. 
sew, Buffalo; and John Schmieder, 
dlitchener, Ontario. 

‘wo ULC clergymen now in Geneva, 
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. Frederick Nolde and Theodore G. 


Date set 

1948 convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, to be held in 
Philadelphia, will be Oct. 6 to 14, 
it- was decided by the Executive 


Board this month. The conven- 
tion period is one day longer than 
formerly, which will make pos- 
sible the omission of most of the 
night sessions. 


Switzerland, in the service of the World 
Council of Churches, were chosen for 
the Lund assembly: Drs. E. Theodore 
Bachmann and Stewart W. Herman, Jr. 

Two women and five laymen com- 
pleted the list. They are Miss Nona 
Diehl and Sister Anna Ebert, Philadel- 
phia; Henry Beisler and S. Frederick 
Telleen, New York; James F. Hen- 
ninger, Allentown, Pa.; J. K. Jensen, 
Janesville, Wis.; and Col. H. Torrey 
Walker, Philadelphia. 


Motherhouse relations 

New move to tighten relationship of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses to the United Lutheran Church 
was made this month. Trustees of the 
Mary J. Drexel Home have proposed 
that five of the 15 members of their 
board shall be nominated by the ULC 
Board of Deaconess Work. 

The move is in line with efforts both 
at the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
motherhouses to equip these institu- 
tions more fully for training women for 
full-time church service. 

The Drexel Home is part of a group 
of Philadelphia institutions—Lankenau 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Lankenau 
School for Girls—established by dea- 
conesses brought to the United States 
by John D. Lankenau 63 years ago: 
The Motherhouse, along with other 
Lankenau and Drexel institutions, has 
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been operated by a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, and has never been 
under the direction of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

The new plan calls for nomination of 
five trustees by the ULC through the 
Board of Deaconess Work, five by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and five 
by the Drexel board itself. The five 
nominated by the Deaconess Board 
would form the nucleus of the board 
of management of the Deaconess Moth- 
erhouse and School. 

The ULC Executive Board gave 
tentative approval to the plan at its 
meeting this month. 


Brought home the prize 
There are no high honors left to give 


John R. Mott. He has all that could 
mean anything to a great American 
Christian, including the Nobel Peace 
Prize which he received last month in 
Norway. 

Two million miles he has traveled, 


in 83 countries, helping to “weave to 
gether all countries, all races of man 
kind, and all the Christian communi 
ties.” It took him 55 years, and 10 
crossings of the Atlantic, to exert hi 
notable influence on world Christianity 

In the 90s he was founder of the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement whic! 
helped 16,000 students make up thei 
minds to be foreign missionaries. A 
one time or another he has held abou 
all the top-notch positions in the inter 
national organization of the YMCA 
International Missionary Council, an 
World Student Christian Federation. 

Last February this hardy perennia 
of American Protestantism—now 8 
years old—became one of the five pres 
idents of the provisional committee o 
the World Council of Churches. 


Attack race segregation 

First major 1947 attack on race seg 
regation in the churches came on Jan. 
in a meeting of the Home Mission 
Council. “The full influence of th 
church should be exerted to secure th 
eradication of racial segregation an 
discrimination, whether imposed by lay 
or by social custom,” said a Coune 
statement. 

“Churches should be summoned f 
accept the principle of ministry to a 
people on the basis of community, ir 
respective of race or social status,” th 
statement continued. “Wherever pos 
sible, experiments in inter-racial activ 
ities and associations should be pre 
moted.” 

Many churches have had a tendene 
“to identify themselves with particuls 
social, economic, or racial groups,” sa’ 
the Council statement. This “has mae 
more difficult their adjustment to th 
demands of a dynamic, changing pe 
riod.” : 

“Unfair and uncharitable treatmems 


The 


= non-white minority groups in Amer- 
‘a is a major deterrent to the spread 
> Christianity throughout the world, 
vr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer told the 
council. 

“Treat the Mexican fairly, and Chris- 
anity will be proclaimed in Latin 
merica,” Dr. Diffendorfer said. “Clear 
ar American Indian record and East 
idians will take notice of democracy 
ad Christianity.” 

Dr. Diffendorfer asserted that lynch- 
g must be abolished, “not by law, but 
7 effectively acknowledging the Ne- 
‘o’s right to respect and decent cit- 
enship.” When this is done, he stated, 
iot only Africa but all the non-white 
orld will rise up and call the church 
essed.” 

Home mission leaders were especially 
rturbed about conditions in Puerto 
‘co. “Native villages are steaming 
th filth. Children are undernourished 
d starving. People are living in 
vels that are not fit to house animals. 
ease, ignorance, squalor and vice are 
mpant,” said Dr. Mark A. Dawber 
arding the territory the U.S. took 


e war has caused Lutheran 
rehes in Europe, which historically 
e been considered “other-worldly,” 
recognize the role of Christianity in 
phases of life, according to leading 
otestant theologians meeting in 
eva, Switzerland, under the auspices 
‘the World Council of Churches. 

ttended by 25 Biblical scholars from 
countries, the meeting was called by 
> World Council’s Study Department 
preparation for the Council’s general 
mbly which will take place at Am- 
rdam next year. Theme of the meet- 
» which lasted five days, was “The 
thority and Relevance of the Social 
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and Political Message of the Bible To- 
day.” 

The Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom, director of 
the Study Department and himself a 
Lutheran, declared the war has forced 
many Lutherans to reconsider their be- 
liefs and rediscovér that the Church is 
concerned with life as a whole. “As a 
result,” he said, “they have returned to 
the original position of Martin Luther 
and taken a new view of the relation 
between the church and the state.” 

Ehrenstrom said the conference had 
rejected both fundamentalism and 
modernism as perverting the true 
meaning of Christianity. He declared 
that “in contrast to a generation which 
has long ignored the Bible, the major 
idea emerging here is that the Bible 
message as a whole is vital for the de- 
velopment of sound attitudes on social 
and political questions.” 

Prof. Anders Nygren, an outstanding 
Scandinavian Lutheran theologian, told 
the sessions that “the Church not only 
has a right, but a duty, to make de- 
mands upon the state concerning what 
it should do.” 


Can't take property along 

A court ruling in Pennsylvania this 
month says that if a congregation leaves 
its denomination, it cannot remain the 
owner of its property. The ruling ap- 
plies whether the congregation joins 
another denomination or becomes in- 
dependent. 

This decision was given by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
case of the Church of God, Markleys- 
burg, Pa. The congregation withdrew 
from the Church of God which has 
headquarters in Cleveland, Tenn., and 
joined a new organization having the 
same name. The court ruled also that 
the congregation. was not entitled to 
keep the name of the denomination. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Crawling toward freedom 

Tpaa’s Coneress Party is growing 
increasingly confident that it has power 
to run India in its own way, with the 
result that nationalist spirit daily be- 
comes more assertive. The Hindu prin- 
cipalities of India, long allied with 
Brita on behalf of their own interest, 
are lining up with the Congress Party 
for self-preservation. ; 

The danger is that Hindus may feel 
so strong that they will ignore the 
rights of the Moslems in India, and of 
the other minority groups. That could 
only mean civil war. Britain can do 
little with the present situation. She 
has promised to withdraw, but the im- 
patient Indians want her to hurry. That, 
however, she cannot do as long as her 
pledges to the Moslems and the other 
minorities are not satisfied by the as- 
surance of sufficient and permanent 
safesuards for their rights and liberties, 
which must be provided by the Con- 
gress Party. 

The Moslems have few bargaining 
cards, but they have plenty of nuisance 
value. They would likely stir up the 
Moslem League, if their rights were 
threatened or denied. 


Finland's debts 

THe rroustses of Finland are not yet 
over. Russia has made a gesture of gen- 
erosity by a tentative suggestion that 
she may reduce or elimimate the 5 per 
cent monthly penalty when the Finns 
fail to meet their monthly quota of 
reparations in commodities. This is 
perhaps due to a question arising se- 
riously among the Big Five, looking 
toward a general reduction of Finnish 
reparations as initially too severe. 

At the same time, however, the 


Soviet Union is seeking to “bore i 
on the small remaining army of t 
Finns, by carrying on an intensi 
ideological propaganda campaign amo; 
the new recruits to the Finnish Arm 
Finland is “permitted” to train 34,0 
troops yearly. The Soviet is also carr 
ing out a program to get rid of Finni 
staff officers who are suspected of nr 
being in sympathy with Soviet ide 
and programs. 


Black-market in people 

Nor THE LEAST part of Britain’s Pale 
tine problem is the struggle with t 
persistent flow of immigrants towa 
that country. The situation is baffli 
because one stream is hardly check 
before a new one breaks through t 
dam elsewhere. It has become a trz 
fic, financed and managed by interest 
groups, and abetted by powers whi 
want to embarrass and weaken Brita 

The earlier underground moveme 
through the Balkans seemingly—pe 
haps only temporaril y—has be 
checked. The new movement has be 
traced as coming through Switzerlaz 
France, and North Italy. Passa 
through the Mediterranean is the har 
est part of the blockade-running, k 
it is surprisingly well managed wi 
little ships (usually about 300 tor 
carrying 700 immigrants per ship. _ 

The smallness of the ships and of t 
number of immigrants they carry mal 
the venture hard to stop. Many of 
refugees are those who move 
from Poland through Germany a 
Austria into Italy and near-by 
They come mostly from among 
195,000 Jewish refugees in the 
ican zone of Germany and the 
in the Austrian U.S. zone. 

The Lathe 
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alancing accounts 

NEGOTIATIONS ARE on foot to settle all 
end-Lease accounts. Russia’s account 
not included. It would be, for she 
as been repeatedly asked for an ac- 
unting, but no replies have been 
rthcoming. Hers is the largest ac- 
yunt—22 per cent of all Lend-Lease 
om the U.S. Taken with the amounts 
ven to her satellites, which she has 
mtrolled and used in part, her share 
much larger than this. 

The accounts of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
zechoslovakia, Greece and Chile still 
main open. Negotiations with Nor- 
ay and Holland for settlement are 
‘awing to a close. 


inguage trouble 

Ray Cromtey, staff correspondent of 
e Wall Street Journal, is convinced 
at the chief obstacle in the way of 
ipan’s understanding and acceptance 
democracy is her language. Her 
Iphabet of 50,000 characters” causes 
e ordinary Japanese student to spend 
yo-thirds of his eight years in school 
erely in learning a portion of the lan- 
lage. This leaves little time to grasp 
cts of history, government, or science. 
In that alphabet of ideographs 
canji) some can be read as many as 
9 ways. This condition makes edu- 
tion limited and difficult, and also 
‘oduces the political ignorance which 
akes Taro Tanaka (Mr. Average Cit- 
en) peculiarly open to the wiles of 
iscrupulous demagogues. These lan- 
lage difficulties have developed at 
ast four different language forms 
nong the people, a further source of 
vision and confusion of thought. 

Taro has, beside this inability to un- 
srstand his paper, which too fre- 
1ently has a language of its own, the 
irther difficulty of not seeing a paper. 
romley visited a village which had 
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one newspaper subscriber and one 
radio. In another village he found pa- 
pers using a terminology that was not 
understood by the readers. He also 
found a radio to every third family, but 
they did not work because of poor or 
unobtainable tubes. 

Japan’s scholars have decided that 
their language must be reformed, 
streamlined; its ideographs reduced to 
letters; its alphabet simplified and 
greatly reduced. The present Japanese 
typewriter with 3,000 ideographs is so 
unwieldy that official and business cir- 
cles prefer long-hand writing. Unless 
some of the ways considered to get 
democracy across can be brought to 
bear at once, its future will have to 
await sluggish language reform. 


This and that 

The Swiss Red Cross is arranging 
with the authorities in the U.S. zone of 
Germany to provide three months of 
recuperation within Swiss families for 
German children between four and 10 
years of age. Norwegians did the same 
thing after World WarI....The Russo- 
Polish trade agreement for 1947 obliges 
Poland to deliver 13,000,000 tons of coal 
to the Soviet Union for $24,000,000. The 
world market value of this coal would 
be $120,000,000, and European nations 
would be glad to pay for it. The agree- 
ment was made by Russia’s hand- 
picked Polish government... .In order 
that China may increase her food sup- 
ply with 4,000,000,000 pounds of fish an- 
nually, she is being given scores of 
modern American fishing vessels by 
UNRRA. These will be supplied with 
the latest power machinery, navigation 
aids and fishing gear. Beside these, 
18,000 junks will be provided to allow 
more conservative Chinese to fish ac- 
cording to their ancient ways. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 

I sat among the photographers and 
watched the news reel and television 
engineers. It was a grand spot to see a 
great American pageant—the President 
addressing the joint Houses of Congress 
on the state of the union. 

These joint Congressional sessions 
are utterly American. Every time I at- 
tend one, I say to myself and likely to 
a neighbor, “Here is America packed 
into one room.” Every cross-roads, 
every creek-bottom, every type of man 
and mind is represented. If you don’t 
like Congress, you don’t like America. 

Some younger fathers in the Con- 
gress usually bring their children, and 
hold them on their laps and take them 
out and in during the speech, as parents 
did at my grandfather’s country church. 

It warmed a fellow’s heart to watch 
the Republicans outclap the Democrats 
in welcoming the President. Mr. Tru- 
man’s opening sentence reminded me 
of his first speech to the Congress after 
President Roosevelt died, when Speaker 
Rayburn said, “Wait a minute, Harry, 
until I introduce you.” 

I haven’t seen anybody drink so much 
water as Mr. Truman did while speak- 
ing. “Fishbait” Miller had to fill the 
pitcher twice. 

It is psychologically devastating to 
have so many advance copies of a 


speech released. The press gallery - 


looked like the Navy cheering section 
at a football game as they turned over 
their pages with the President. 

It is fun to watch some faces or side 
views when the President touches top- 
ics of special interest to certain people. 
During the paragraphs on labor and 
management, I watched Senator Bob 
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Wagner with his folded hands in reve 
ent attention. And Senator Taft, ne 
chairman of the Senate Labor Commi 
tee, marked sentences and paragrap 
in his advanced copy, drawing big ci 
cles with numbers in them. 

It is also interesting to watch son 
people’s feet. On Row A, seat 1, s 
James F. Byrnes, his left leg over h 
right knee. I don’t think he moved 
muscle until the President got to tl 
part of his speech dealing with foreis 
relations. Then Mr. Byrnes’ left fo 
began to make gestures. When tt 
President moved to his next topic th 
foot quieted and didn’t move again ur 
til Mr. Truman got to his discussion | 
Atomic Energy when the pedal gesturt 
started again. 

The Congress thundered its applaus 
at the mention of necessary power 1 
keep the peace. But I don’t think 
hand clapped when the President ex 
pressed concern for the collective sé 
curity of the world. During his wor 
about military training I watched th 
side view of Senator Ed Johnson ¢ 
Colorado who is on record with one ¢ 
the best statements I have seen again: 
this training. : 

The President’s reference to religiov 
and racial bigotry got a big hand 
around, including the tories 
preacher section. ; 

When Mr. Truman finished his spe 
he said good-by to Senator Vand 
berg and Speaker Martin, came do’ 
from the Speaker’s dais, then sh 
hands with three people: two cripple 
Congressmen who attended in the 
wheel chairs and Congressman Alfre 
Bulwinkle. , 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER® 
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Money in the Bank 


United Lutheran Church has $578,192 at beginning of 1947 


to divide among its boards and agencies for postwar work 


Morr THAN ONE-HALF million dollars 
‘emained in the United Lutheran 
Shurch treasury at the end of 1946, 
sarmarked for special postwar tasks of 
JLC agencies. This amount was the 
1946 ULC apportionment income in ex- 
sess of $1,500,000 which had been di- 
yided among the boards each month 
ccording to the budget. (See In Con- 
‘lusion.) 

An Allocation Commission consisting 
yf ULC pastors and laymen met with 
he Executive Board in New York on 
Jan. 7 to allot the special funds. Boards 
ind agencies of the church presented 
he Commission with full data regard- 
ng their financial standing and special 
pportunities. Priority ratings were 
siven to the most urgent requests, and 
stimates of need were whittled down 
© come within the limits of the 
978,192.26-fund which was available. 


LARGEST ALLOTMENT was given the 
3oard of American Missions. From a 
ist of 25 places where home mission 
ongregations might be established im- 
nediately, 13 were selected. They are 
ocated as follows: Glen Ellyn, IIL; 
‘innish congregation, Vancouver, Brit- 
sh Columbia; Glen Rock, N. J.; Syra- 
use, N. Y.; Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; 
‘ox Point, Wis.; Deephaven, Minn.; 
Villiamson Road, Roanoke, Va; 
ferced, Calif.; Las Vegas, N. M.; Mer- 
er Island, Seattle, Wash.; Fort Erie, 
ntario; Forest Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘irst-year cost of establishing missions 
1 these places will be $174,000. 

To the Board of Foreign Missions, 
123,000 was allotted. Completion of 
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Noble Hall, Andhra Christian College, 
India, and a home for missionary fam- 
ilies at Luthergiri Seminary are to be 
financed from this fund. An initial ap- 
propriation for rebuilding 10 churches 
in Japan is included. 

Extra pension payments to 315 pas- 
tors and 655 pastors’ widows will be 
provided from $93,225 allocated to the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. Calling 
of an additional worker in the depart- 
ment of evangelism and. completion of 
payments on behalf of conscientious 
objectors will absorb $21,585 provided 
to the Board of Social Missions. 


THE Boarp or Draconess WorK was 
granted $13,000 to meet the deficit of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse and pro- _ 
vide an instructor in the new educa- 
tional program. The Parish and Church 
School Board, receiving $7,304, will 
maintain its new departments of camps 
and summer schools and of buildings 
and equipment. 

To the Board of Education the spe- 
cial grant was $40,500. Half is for aid 
to colleges. The ULC Executive Board 
got $17,395 for unusual expenses re- 
cently incurred, and $14,632 went to 
the National Lutheran Council for its 
enlarged program. The Luther League 
was given $4,250. For promotion of the 
idea of doubling the 1948 ULC appor- 
tionment income, the Stewardship of- 
fice received $25,000. 

Remaining funds, $44,300, were di- 
vided among special causes, such as 
$15,000 for work of the American Bible 
Society, expenses of the Lund As- 
sembly of the Lutheran World Federa- 
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tion, and an initial payment to the 
treasury of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Pastors and laymen who composed 
the Allocation Commission were: Con- 
gressman J. L. Almond, Roanoke, Va.; 
Dr. W. P. Ard, Hagerstown, Md.; Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C.; Dr. 
Henry G. Deininger, Philadelphia; 
James L. Fisher, Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. 
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S. W. Herman, Harrisburg, Pa.; the 
Rev. Ralph W. Loew, Buffalo; the Rev 
A. W. Lotz, Kitchener, Ontario; the 
Rev. H. J. McGuire, Elgin, Il; Dr 
Q. A. Rohrbach, Kutztown, Pa.; Ivar 
J. Snyder, Philadelphia; Dr. G E 
Swoyer, Pittsburgh; the Rev. W. A 
Voss, Sioux City, Iowa; Dr. D. Bruce 
Young, Shelby, Ohio; the Rev. C. H 
Zeidler, Appleton, Wis. 


Prayer is a strong wall and fortress of the Church. It is the godly 
Christian’s weapon, which no man knows or finds but only he who 


has the spirit of grace and of prayer. 


Ba 


“ay 


—Martin LUTHER 


A ofOLKS* 
Womb Skate Bi te 


LUTHERAN 


On Sale in Omaha 


Ir’s NoT DIFFICULT to explain the 70 per 
cent increase in circulation of THe Luvu- 
THERAN in recent months. It results from 
special efforts in about 35 per cent of ULC 
congregations to make the paper known 
to their members. 

The big Kountze Church in Omaha 
(membership, 6,431) set up a subscription 
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"The Lutheran" got some vigorous advertising 


headquarters in the fellowship hall. Th 
project was managed by the Young Pec: 
ple’s League, newly organized group core 
sisting of many veterans, their wives ¢ 
sweethearts. One of the Leaguers, Ed 
ward Ruser, made posters. Mrs. Dear 
Kelley was on duty at the table whe 
photographed. 


The Luthere 


IOME FROM CHURCH in Japan. Christian enrollment in Japanese islands will increase 1,000 


yer cent in three years, church leaders hope. Japanese are highly responsive to missionary influence 


Japan Today 


3y T. BENTON PEERY 


Reconstruction of badly battered Japanese civilization is 


prolonged and discouraging task, reports Lutheran chaplain 


BEFORE THE LAST OF the dark clouds 
»f December had rolled over the hori- 
‘on, anyone in Japan could see that the 
ask of rebuilding has barely begun. 

Yes, the planning—a mountain of pa- 
yer work and sweeping changes in the 
sation’s economic and political struc- 
‘ure—the planning was over the hump. 

ut the optimists who hailed a rapid 

construction and forecast a quick end 

the occupation had not reckoned 
ith practical figures showing general 
construction at 13 per cent; industry 
t 30 per cent of its potential. 

The grass. grows tall over the rubble, 

ut the dead trees linger on. However, 
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scaffolding goes up here and there, as 
lumber and other materials become 
available. Little homes dot the land- 
scape in the cities. It is considered sat- 
isfactory progress, but the sun will set 
many times before the last evidence of 
war has been erased. 


Housine: More than 40,000 air raid- 
victims, returning overseas veterans, 
and those whose homes were expro- 
priated under wartime compulsory 
evacuation program, are anxiously 
awaiting the results of a recent lottery 
drawing for 1,670 simplified dwelling 
units hastily being constructed by the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Government. 
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The 40,000 applications for houses 
filed with the Tokyo authorities rep- 
resent more than 200,000 men, women 
and children who are in acute need of 
shelter in Tokyo alone. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who are 
barely surviving in unsanitary, make- 
shift quarters—millions of others, if 
the entire nation is taken into account. 


DestituTes: With winter here, some 
2,000 homeless people seek shelter 
nightly in the dim, catacomb-like un- 
derground passages of Ueno Station in 
Tokyo. These destitutes comprise a 
mixed lot, including street urchins, 
down-at-heel street walkers, hard-up 
beggars, black-market peddlers, bombed 
out families, and even weary com- 
muters without accommodations for the 
night. The ranks of Japan’s unemployed 
are rapidly growing, with the jobless 
expected to mount to 2,500,000. 


Foon: The general food situation has 
been improved by bountiful harvests 
and relief supplies. Farmers, aided by 
favorable weather conditions through- 
. out the growing season, harvested a 
bumper crop of rice. The Agriculture 
Ministry indicated that 1946 output 
would be far greater than 1945’s. 
Farmers delivering their “quotas” to 
the Japanese government are far ahead 
of the government’s previous goal. Re- 
lief supplies sent to Japan under the 
supervision of Licensed Agencies for 
the Relief of Asia arrived recently, and 
materially improved the food situation. 

Permission has been given by Scap 
to ship 2,000 tons per month if ships 
are available. Lara will feed 3,000 un- 
dernourished babies in various clinics 
and hospitals, 10,000 persons will be 
given an extra 500 calories a day and 
food rationed to about 3,000 TB patients. 


Rarns caMeE: While the writer was 
grounded in Yokohama on Thanksgiv- 
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ing Eve in a downpour with drivi 
winds which happened to be the e 
of a typhoon at sea, the heavy rai 
brought a blessing. They alleviated t 
critical power shortage which threz 
ened the nation. It has been an op 
secret during the past year that ma 
households operate a simplified elect: 
cooker on the usual light power lin 
as the only source of cooking heat, f 
charcoal and firewood are far too sear 
and expensive. Some people curs 
the downpour. They are the bombe 
outs living in air-raid dugouts in Azal 
Ward, which were flooded. In the mic 
of a sleepless night in wet beddin; 
rats invaded their underground hor 
in search of shelter. In certain oth 
areas the high winds blew down hous 
and valuable crops were destroyed. 


TuBERCULOSIS: Deaths from tube 
culosis during 1946 totaled 200,000. T! 
disease has been steadily rising 
Japan in contrast to the decided dri 
in most major countries of the worl 
The greatest difficulty is that patien 
leave hospitals before they are con 
pletely cured because they lack fun 
to pay for the food and hospital fee 
Such patients return to their hom 
and spread the disease. Scap has a: 
signed the responsibility for getting ps 
tients back into hospitals to the Jay 
anese Ministry of Health welfare. Ai 
rangements have been made to provic 
food and medical care to all know 
tubercular patients and attempts a! 
being made to standardize procedur 
of diagnosis and treatment. 


More sasres: During October tk 
birth rate exceeded the death rate k 
100,000, according to the Cabinet Sts 
tistic Bureau. It is roughly estimate 
that Japan’s population will increase k 
one million a year. Stripped of co 
onies and semi-colonies, the Japane: 
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*t know whether to accept this figure 
h joy or worry. 

Ine answer is a new eugenics pro- 
m for Japan by the Popular Policy 
nmittee of the Welfare Ministry, it 
: learned from Jiji Press. The newly 
posed measures include provisions 
the complete sterilization of people 
cted with certain hereditary dis- 
2s, for the practice of birth control 
the Japanese people wherever two 
ties concerned desire it, and for the 
ization of certain abortions. 


PPROXIMATELY 5,037,232 repatriates 
e returned to Japan from Far East- 
areas during the period of sur- 
Jer to Dec. 8, according to a report 
mitted by the Foreign Office. 
1 view of the acute coal shortage, 
way authorities in Tokyo are con- 
ring suspending blowing train whis- 
In the Osaka railway district 
le, 450 tons of coal could be con- 
ied per month. The officials said 


that approximately 100 metric tons of 
coal were being used daily throughout 
the country for blowing train whistles. 


THE CHURCH: A summary of the state 
of the church in Japan would be that 
the church is recovering very slowly. 
There is plenty of enthusiasm and all 
Christians agree on the wonderful op- 
portunity facing the church in the com- 
ing democratic Japan. General Mac- 
Arthur describes his policies of oc- 
cupation as based on “those guiding 
tenets of our Christian faith” and said 
Christianity has an opportunity here 
never before equaled. 

The work is retarded by three im- 
portant factors; the loss of church 
buildings for worship; the scattering of 
members of congregations all over the 
country, some of whom will not be al- 
lowed to return; and the severe pov- 
erty of the people. Much money will 
be required to assist Japanese Chris- 
tians in the next few years. 


Am amg Back to Japan 


TOWARD A. ALSDORF 


The Japanese themselves are the reasons why Missionary Alsdorf 


will return to them. Let him introduce you to some of them — 


HE RIDE ON THE OSAKA subway had 
ned longer than usual that wintry 
day morning, in January 1941. And 
ve came up to the surface to catch 
olley, our eyes lingered on the fa- 
ar sights of this ugly city that we 

learned to love. The trolley car 
re its way through the sunny, 
wded streets, and we got off at Ten- 
to walk the half-block to our 
rch. There were already a few 
nbers assembling. Nishi San, the 
anist, was just about to begin her 
lude when we took off our shoes and 
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went inside. 

And now the service was finished, 
and Pastor Koizumi came from his 
study, where he had doffed his pulpit 
robe. The Japanese church, of neces- 
sity, was assuming responsibility for its 
own support, and Pastor Koizumi had 
called a congregational meeting to con- 
sider just how his little church might 
meet this challenge. His was a lanky 
body, his cheeks were sunken, and lines 
had come on his face. Only his eyes 
retained their sparkle. He spoke: “We 
must become self-supporting. I know 
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that this will be difficult for us. But 
I shall continue to serve you even 
though you may not be able to pay 
me more than 40 yen a month.” (At 
the then-prevailing rate of exchange, 
less than ten dollars.) Prices were al- 
ready inflated, for Japan had then been 
at war in China for almost four years. 
Food was scarce. And Pastor Koizumi 
had a family of five children, in addi- 
tion to his wife, to feed and clothe. We 
were unable to imagine how he could 
hope to manage on so little. 

The answer is painfully evident from 
a letter which came from Japan, in 
October 1945, stating that Pastor Koi- 
zumi had died of tuberculosis, just six 
weeks before. When food was scarce 
—and we know that it was, and still is, 
scarce—who do you suppose denied 
themselves in order that others might 
live... the children... or the parents? 
So we know now how Pastor Koizumi 
managed . . . we also know that he 
continued to serve his people as long 
as it was physically possible. 


IN THE auTUMN of 1937, a Jap- 
anese student had arrived on the cam- 
pus of Mt. Airy Seminary in Philadel- 
phia. His name was Shinichi Kawa- 
giri, but the other students promptly 
nicknamed him “Happy” Kawagiri. His 
two years in America passed all too 
quickly, and Shinichi found himself 
homeward bound, by way of the World 
Conference for Christian Youth, in Am- 
sterdam, Holland . . . in those fateful 
days of late August 1939. Back in 
Tokyo once more, he resumed his 
preaching and teaching. But war came 
also to the Far East, and Shinichi was 
called to serve as an interpreter with 
the Japanese army. 

The scene shifts to Baguio, the sum- 
mer capital of the Philippines, in the 
last days of December 1941. Many 
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Chinese missionaries were studying 
language in Baguio that year, becaus 
of the war in North China. But no» 
the Japanese were coming into th 
Philippines, and one of their first of 
jectives was Baguio. Along with th 
invading army came interpreters, ar 
one of these turned out to be none othe’ 
than Shinichi Kawagiri. . 

Ask any of those who were interne | 
and they’ll tell you about the Luthere 
pastor named Kawagiri. “Courteouy’ 
considerate,” are descriptions used ovw 
and over. One account reports his e 
pecial concern for the welfare of 
American woman whose husband h 
been tortured to death by his Japanew 
interrogators. Another repatriate te) 
of receiving an envelope from Ka 
giri, at the close of their questionim’ 
along with the whispered admonition 
“Don’t open it until you get home 
Upon reaching their quarters, the 
nervously tore open the envelope. Ir 
side, along with a 10-peso note, we! 
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imply the two words: “From Kawa- 
iri.” 

The missionary internees were full 
f praises for Kawagiri, but they never 
ot to thank him. The Japanese army 
id not approve of his kindnesses to 
americans and Filipinos. Word soon 
ame that Kawagiri had been shipped 
ff to Manila’s worst prison, from which 
2w ever emerged alive. 

Apparently, though, he was again 
ressed into service, for he was 
7younded in some of the later fighting 
n Luzon. We are told that he was 
moved to an American field hospital 
md that one leg was amputated. The 
rst reports indicated that Kawagiri 
yas awaiting repatriation to his home- 
d, but our last word is that he had 
ied from his wounds. 


A BLEAK, GRAY Christmas Day had 
roken over Kumamoto, as the people 


y JAMES P. BEASOM 


ON THE TERRITORY of the California 
wynod, which includes California, Ari- 
gona, and Nevada, as well as the Ha- 

aiian Islands, almost two millions of 

ople have migrated since Pearl Har- 

» Or, with tens of thousands still coming. 

aVith the westward march of popula- 

dion, the United Lutheran Church has 

ttempted to keep pace in the establish- 
igpent of missions and institutions. 

1. the last few years ULC missions 

dave been organized in Vallejo, San 
; Tateo, Sacramento, Altadena, Long 

each, Culver City, Richmond, Bur- 
mank, Whittier, and San Diego, Calif., 
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came to their church to celebrate 
Christ’s nativity. Their pastor stood be- 
fore them. He did not see the Christ- 
mas decorations. He did not see his 
parishioners. He did not see his mis- 
sionary co-workers. But he knew that 
Christmas had come once more, and 
from his face radiated a joy that as- 
sured us, although he had become 
blind, he had looked upon Him who is 
invisible. 

Then the war came, and its bombs 
leveled half of Kumamoto, including 
Pastor Ishimatsu’s church. But he con- 
tinued to minister at the Colony of 
Mercy. Now Pastor Ishimatsu says: 
“We need strength and guidance from 
without. The long war and oppression 
have sapped our spiritual strength until 
it is difficult to stand alone. Please send 
back to us our missionary friends.” 

You would go back, wouldn’t you? 


es Church Moves West 


President of California Synod describes West Coast development of the Church 


as well as at Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. 
Three organized congregations have 
been brought within the membership of 
synod: Advent, Los Angeles, the Lu- 
theran Church of Honolulu, and the 
Lutheran Church of Lihue, Hawaii. 
Besides these, new missions in Cali- 
fornia are being organized at Loyola 
Village (Los Angeles), Lakewood City 
(Long Beach), Pomona, Pacific Beach 
(San Diego), and El Monte. Ten other 
fields in Arizona, California, and Ne- 
vada have been allocated by regional 
home missions committees of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council for survey and 
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occupancy. Several of these have al- 
ready been surveyed and approved by 
the Board of American Missions and 
now await the calling of pastors. 


AMONG THE RECENTLY established mis- 
sions are: Luther Memorial Church of 
Burbank, Calif., the Rev. L. A. Failing 
pastor, which was organized Sept. 22, 
1946, with 108 charter members; St. 
James’ Church, Richmond, the Rev. 
Fred Bartelt pastor, with 62 charter 
members; and St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea, 
San Diego (Ocean Beach), the Rev. 
Earl Johnson pastor, organized Dec. 8, 
1946, with 69 charter members. 


THe ULC Boarp or PUBLICATION is 
establishing a branch in Los Angeles. 
A building has been rented in the Wil- 
shire district. Plans are underway for 
opening the store about March 1. 

The Synod of California recently 
purchased as a home for the aged a 
seven-acre estate, formerly owned by 
the railroad magnate, James J. Hill, and 
more recently owned by Dominick 
Jebbia, the “Banana King of America.” 
On the property is a 19-room house 
which will be remodeled to house ap- 
proximately 25 guests. A second home 
near the gate with six rooms will be 
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used as a superintendent’s cottage. 
The estate, located in the southe: 
part of Alhambra, is a 15-minute ri# 


from downtown Los Angeles, and witlP 


in two blocks of stores, busses, aij 
street cars. The property includes e) 
tensive lawns, hundreds of shrubs ay 
trees of many varieties—all cared ff 
by an automatic sprinkling system. j 

In co-operation with the other bodi 
of the National Lutheran Council, ty 
well organized and functioning welfay 
councils have been organized, one f 


northern California and the other {Fix 


southern California, with offices in Sai 
ramento, San Francisco, Los Angel» 
and San Diego. 


DURING THE PAST SUMMER the prejj- 
ident of the California Synod visit 
the Hawaiian Islands to welcome ir 
the fellowship of synod the Luther 
Church of Honolulu, which has been 
existence since the turn of the centt 
as an independent congregation. Up, 
the retirement of Dr. Arthur Hormay 
as pastor the Rev. H. Edward Hamrg. 
formerly a chaplain in the Unisg™® 
States Navy, was called. With his fav 
ily living in a recently acquired parse 
age, he is ministering to the Lutherei 
in this metropolis at the crossroads-» 


One year after organizing a Southeran Conference Brotherhood in the California Synod, 
attended an anniversary dinner in Los Angeles. President is F. J. Bowman of First Church, Glen 
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e-Pacific. The congregation owns 
operty valued in excess of $150,000, 
ith its church centrally located near 
*)e Honolulu business district. Miss 
ene Cole, formerly a member of the 
4). Paul’s Church of Los Angeles, has 
cently been added to the staff of the 
mgregation as parish secretary. 

Over one hundred years ago the first 
#atheran settlers came to the Hawaiian 
lands from Germany. One of these, 
aul Isenberg, from a parsonage in 
vankfort established himself on Kauai 
a master-planter, developing planta- 
ms of sugar cane and pineapples. 
Hater he brought settlers from his 
ommeland giving to them employment, 
thools, and eventually a church. 

) His youngest brother, the Rev. Hans 


he Test 
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is Cuban family had a problem 


id solved it. A true story. 


| Bur Ornan, your father’s got a 
ily to support, he doesn’t gamble 


Even as Ornan Iglesias heard his 
other’s heavy breathing from the bed- 
om next to the dining-room, where 
2 lay restlessly on his small cot, he 
membered the answer she had always 
Hven him. No, Felicia Zunigas de 
Mslesias had no worries about her hus- 
Vjand’s work. He was a good man, and 
Whe was glad he had enough initiative 
do well in business after he lost his 
in the sugar mill. 

“Just ’cause you feel the Lord wants 
bu to be a preacher, son, ain’t no rea- 
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Isenberg, became the pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of Lihue on the planta- 
tion island of Kauai. Under his direc- 
tion a beautiful church was erected, 
which still stands, dominating the hill- 
side above Lihue.: Since Pastor Isen- 
berg’s death, Dr. Arthur Hormann has 
ministered to the people from time to 
time. The congregation is looking for- 
ward to a regular pastor soon to be 
called through the ULC Board of 
American Missions. 

Many descendants of the original col- 
ony on the garden island of Kauai have 
migrated to the other islands and hold 
positions in the industrial, agricultural, 
and social life of Hawaii. Among these 
is Herman Rohrig, who is the president 
of the Lutheran Church of Honolulu. 


son why you should tell your pa what 
to do. If you jest do as well in your 


' studies as he does at his job, you’ll be 


all right. Don’t you ever go get your 
pa upset about the business he’s in.” 

That had satisfied Ornan at first and 
he had almost dismissed the matter 
from his mind until tonight. It was not 
until the preacher talked about gam- 
bling in his sermon—no, it was not so 
much the sermon as what happened af- 
terward. It was finding Jose, the half- 
wit, selling lottery tickets on the church 
porch after the minister had preached 
against gambling. 

“Why you say I no can sell billetes?” 
Jose had protested. “Over at your pa’s 
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if gambling were discontinued, what would happen to the income of the Iglesias family? 


pool room men gamble all the time.” 
Then when the other boys laughed, 


Ornan blushed, stalked off home ahead 
of his mother and sisters, went to bed. 


BUT NOT EVEN THEN did he intend to 
stay awake to talk to his father. As he 
lay awake and listened to the young 
people chatting with his sisters on the 
porch, he wondered why he was dif- 
ferent from other people. It wasn’t just 
that his wavy hair was blond and his 
eyes were blue instead of dark. There 
was something, ever since he was a lit- 
tle child, that had made him want to 
work in the church instead of play with 
the street gangs, that had made him 
want to read and do woodwork instead 
of hang around the “cafes,” that had 
made him determine ‘to finish his edu- 
cation instead of—but what good did 
all that do him, if the other boys made 
fun of him because they thought he was 
queer—? 

Or—was it his father’s fault—if Ri- 
eardo didn’t have the pool room—? 

He’d lain awake for hours trying to 
figure it out, when he heard his father’s 
key turn in the lock. The door closed 
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and Ricardo Iglesias’ measured “_ 
fell heavily across the sala floor. 


springs of the boy’s bed squeaked ju. 


as the big man thrust his head insi¢ 
the dining-room. | 


“What's the matter, son? Haven’t va ‘ 
been asleep?” Sr. Iglesias asked kindh qj 


“No, Papa.” 

“Thinking about leaving home to 4 
to school?” 

“No, Papa, it isn’t that.” 

“What is it, Son?” 

“Nothing, Papa.” 

“Worried about something?” 


ny 


“Un, poco, but we'll wake mama if »J, 


talk. I'll go to sleep.” 
“All right, Son.” 
With relief Ornan turned over to 


the wall as he heard the heavy fou} 


steps retrace themselves through # 
sala to the bedroom. He lay withe 
moving as his father undressed, 

walked back to turn off the living-ro 
light and eased his huge body to © 
bed. First one big shoe and then & 
other fell to the floor and the P 
creaked vehemently as Ricardo * 
justed himself to the flimsy sprim 


The 


‘rnan, unable to lie still any longer, 
airned over once more and pulled the 
in sheet around him; soon he heard 
is father’s echoing movements in the 
2xt room. Through the thin partition 
e young boy’s soul seemed to reach 
tt to that of his father. Ornan had 
ways respected this congenial, rather 
‘lent man, but had never felt he was 
Fole to talk with him as he could to 
is mother or the missionary. Ricardo 
ad never opposed his son in anything, 
ad been very proud of the boy’s high 
sorals, but their conversation had al- 
vays dwelt with commonplace things. 
nan had never heard of his father’s 
king much to anyone, and wondered 
might for the first time what the big 
S@#ian really thought. 
% “Papa,” called the 12-year-old lad. 
“Yes, Son.” 
“T can’t sleep.” 


THE BED MOVED. First one shoe, and 
en the other slipped onto the big feet; 
en the slow, even steps into the sala. 
e light switched on. Ornan was sit- 
ng upright by the time his father’s 
ead peered through the doorway. 

“Get your pants on, Son. We'll go 
ut to the patio to talk,” Ricardo said. 
it seems I never have time to talk 
2 you in the day time. I think it’ll do 


alm as he watched his son slip into 
is pants and shoes and follow him to 
ne patio. The sweet-scented piscuala 


nd where the bougainvillea vines grew 
yp the wall, shadows of tiny leaves 

anced in the moonlight. The two sat 
n the rustic bench between the huge 


“What’s on your mind, Son?” 
“Papa, it’s—it’s only that—it’s, Papa, 
dn’t you find anything else to do 
~ xcept run a gambling joint?” 
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s both good.” The man’s voice was. 


“Who’s been talking to you about 
gambling, Ornan?” 

“No one’s been talking to me. It’s 
just that the minister preached about 
it tonight. He said that’s one of the 
greatest sins of our country. From the 
lowest paid workmen to the rich men 
in Havana—the idea of getting some- 
thing for nothing. Not only the Sunday 
cock fights in the country and big 
gambling dens in the city, but lottery 
tickets—and he said gambling joints, 
too,” the boy added solemnly. 

“But, Son, I don’t gamble. I never 
have. I just charge for the men to play. 
I don’t make anything off their bets. 
If I didn’t let them bet on it, they 
wouldn’t want to play pool. Pool in 
itself isn’t a bad game—” 

“But the boys said—” 

“What difference does it make what 
the boys said, Ornan?” 

“Tf I’m to be a preacher, Papa—I can’t 
tell other people about wrongs if my 
own father—” Ornan paused to glance 
up. He wished he’d never mentioned 
it. His father didn’t understand and 
he’d hurt the “Viejo.” Tears choked 
in his throat. 

“Go on, Son,” Ricardo leaned for- 
ward, his locked arms resting on his 
knees, his greying head bent toward 
the ground. 

“That’s all, Papa,’ the boy’s words 
were scarcely audible. 

“You stayed awake thinking about 
this?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“Have you ever thought about it be- 
fore?” 

“Ever since you started the busi- 
ness.” 

“Have you mentioned it to your 
mother?” 

“Si, senor, she told me not to bother 
you with it. Please don’t tell her. I 


” 
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shouldn’t have said anything to you. 
She told me not to—it’s just—it’s just 
that I’m so proud of you in every other 
way. I didn’t want to be ashamed about 
this.” 

“What would you want me to do, 
Ornan?” 

“You just said pool in itself isn’t a 
bad game, if only it could be played 
without gambling—” 

“Would you want me to try it, Son? 
You know you’re giving up your job 
next week, and although you have a 
scholarship to pay your expenses at 
school, I’m still going to have to buy 
your clothes and books. Would you 
be willing to take the risk?” 


ORNAN THOUGHT A WHILE. He hadn’t 
figured on his share of the respon- 
sibility. He had enough money for the 
first semester. But suppose the men 
would stop coming if his father forbade 
gambling. Not only he but his mother 
and sisters would suffer. After all 
Ricardo wasn’t doing anything wrong— 

“I’m waiting, Son.” 

“Just a minute, Papa, I’m thinking.” 

And yet—the preacher had said gam- 
bling was wrong. He’d said something 
else, something about if we worked 
hard and trusted God—trusted God, 
that was it. If God had called him to 
be a minister, he would provide— 

“Si, Papa. I’m willing to make the 
test,” Ornan smiled through his tear- 
filled eyes. “I’m willing to trust God 
that much.” 

Old Ricardo Iglesias reached up and 
put his arm around the boy’s frail 
shoulders as he brusquely kissed his 
temple. 

“All right, Ornan, we’ll make God a 
partner in this and see how it works. 
I think we’d both better go to bed now.” 


Ir wAs THE DAY before Thanksgiving 
before Ornan received his first letter 
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from his father. It made him happy. 
Dear Son: 

I’ve been letting your mother a 
tend to the letter writing, but sing 
you’ve asked so many times aboy 
my work, I thought I would wri 
you a few lines to tell you how mu 
we have to be thankful for. i 

Soon after you left I went to se 
the administrator to teli him I w: 
cutting out gambling. He was mué@ 
pleased and said that if the men key 
coming he would give me anoth 
table. Let me tell you, business 
getting better than it’s ever been. 
decided since I was cutting o 
gambling I’d better clean the pla 
up, so I painted it. Soon the o 
gang that used to loaf around he 
stopped coming and then boys fre 
the church began to come. 
preacher found out what I’d dow 
and he talked up my job. Pret 
soon the administrator sent a ne 
table over and asked if I’d like 
sell candy and soft drinks so t 
men would come to my place i 
stead of going to the bar. 

The preacher was in this week a! 
said they’d like to put some moe 
recreation things in if there we 
enough room, so I don’t know wh 
that’s going to mean. Anyway, S 
I’m making more money than I ey 
have in this business, and I prov 
ised the preacher this week I'd st» 
giving a tenth of it to the Lord, sim 
He’s my partner now. 

“Blessed is the man whose 
is in the Lord.” Remember th» 
I’m mighty proud of the good ma 
you're getting. Love, PAPAu 

Pp. s. I guess your mother wr» 
you I close up and go to church 
Wednesday nights now as well 
Sunday. We've got a fine preach» 
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OW THE BIBLE 


UDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


Sthe Biblical material on which this 
ticle is based is Amos 2:4-16) 


AMOS HAS DEALT with the doom of six 
sighbor nations. For all there have 
sen specific charges of sin and definite 
+ ntences of penalty. 

} The doleful refrain has appeared six 
ymes: “For three transgressions ... 
1 ur, I will not turn away the punish- 
ent thereof.” North, South, East and 
‘est, the prophet has ringed Judah and 
rael around with anguished peoples, 
Jurning cities, and dying states. Six 
mes, too, his hearers applauded Amos’ 
4ronouncements. 

» Yet Amos has not finished speaking. 
There he stands and the people await 
Jis further words with bated breath. 
Only one nation remains except their 


—their sister state, Amos’ own 
omeland, Judah. 
InexorasB_y he begins: “For three 


vansgressions of Judah... four, I will 
jot turn away the punishment there- 
= 

| Did they cheer? Doubtless the mem- 
Jers of the general populace did. Al- 
eady there was that feeling which 
‘ould lead the Samaritan woman cen- 
ries later to remind Jesus that “Jews 
ave no dealings with the Samaritans” 
‘John 4:9). 

Yet the more discerning in Amos’ 
“idience must have seen an appear- 
“ace of tragedy creeping over his fea- 
“ires. They must have heard, too, the 
; atch in his voice as he summoned the 
“durage to utter what he must. This 
‘as his own country whose doom he 
' 1ust declare. 
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udah and Israel are Doomed 


By Ralph D. Heim 


From earliest times the 12 tribes 
could not unite their interests firmly 
or permanently. For a time under David 
they did join their political fortunes 
and Solomon did hold them together. 
Then North split off from the South 
under Jeroboam. 

It is significant that now the ruler is 
Jeroboam II. Undoubtedly the rivalry 
was intense and the enmity bitter. 

Probably Judah had remained more 
true to the fathers than the Israelites. 
Judah’s people were hardier. Judah 
was more protected from “civilization.” 
But Judah was too much like Israel in 
her social injustice, her laxity of mor- 
als, her proneness to forsake true re- 
ligion. 


WHat ARE JUDAH’S particular sin and 
special penalty? Above all other na- 
tions, God had revealed his will most 
fully to the people of Judah. They 
were direct descendants and heirs of 
Moses. They had had God’s laws for 
centuries. They had been given whole- 
some leadership by Joshua and such 
judges as Samuel. There had been Saul 
in his earlier years; and David and 
Solomon. Thereafter some worthy king, 
priest, or prophet had illuminated each 
generation. 

Thus the people might have known 
God’s will and lived within it. They 
had not done so. 

Worse than merely disobeying the 
commandments of God, they despised 
them. But, even worse, they were self- 
deceived concerning the truth. As Amos 
said, “their lies cause them to err.” 

Amos’ condemnation describes the 
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kind of life which Jesus so scathingly 
attacked nearly eight hundred years 
later. “Woe to you,” he repeatedly de- 
clared. Then he would describe men 
who hypocritically prayed in the streets 
in order to make a display of the piety 
they were only pretending. A nation 
based upon such attitudes and betrayed 
by them cannot stand. 

Yes, Judah stands—in a way—today. 
The city of Jerusalem exists. The peo- 
ple of Judah still live precariously 
everywhere, even in Jerusalem itself. 

The nation as a secure state ceased 
to exist, save fitfully, in 586 B. c. when 
it succumbed to a terrible siege by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

In that year its people must have 
read Amos’ words with terror: “I will 
send a fire upon Judah and it shall de- 
vour the palaces of Jerusalem.” 

Outside the walls, Chaldean soldiers 
camped and fought. Inside, the people 
were emaciated by starvation, worn by 
fear, torn by civil strife, and beaten in 
battle. Amos could well have stood at 
the elbow of One who wept over the 
city as he lamented: “If thou hadst 
known, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace” 
(Luke 19: 42). 


Dip THE LISTENERS SOMERSAULT in glee 
as Amos finished with Judah? Or did 
they sense what was coming next? 

At any rate, Amos stands in his full 
height and squares his shoulders to the 
task. Then the charge and verdict for 
Samaria herself come flooding forth 
in a torrent of language, perhaps the 
more bitter because he saw that it was 
the more tragic. 

Now he has come to these people 
themselves. Not enemies; not neigh- 
bors; not aliens; not another nation; 
not another race. He talks to those 
hearers about themselves. 
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No wonder Amos is known as on 
among the greatest of earth’s orators 
He has won his audience to himself i 
frantic approval of his message to thi 
point. He has secured also their utte) 
assent to God’s dealings with all theil 
neighbors. Now the condemnation ¢ 
Israel is still longer and more pointec 
the verdict even more vivid and mor 
complete. Can they do anything bu 
accept it in rage and fear? : 

The details of Israel’s sin will appea 
again and again in other oracle 
Scarcely anywhere is it put more strik 
ingly. Israelites, in short, are extor 
tioners, avaricious, arrogant, lustfu) 
unjust, intemperate. They do not ap 
preciate the loving care of God. The 
have corrupted their moral leaders an) 
stopped the mouths of their prophets. - 


THAT IS THE CHARGE (and here 
commentator must ask his readers 
see Amos 2:6-12 itself for comment 

The penalty closes this “first gre 
prophetic sermon.’ 

Verse 13 has puzzled every studél 
of the book although its general mea 
ing seems rather clear—Israel will ] 
crushed amidst a terrible groaning. 

Only those who can remember 
dream in which they vainly tried — 
escape from danger will be able to un 
derstand fully verses 14, 15, and 16. 

To paraphrase them: “The Ass 
army will come. 

‘Do you hope to run? Your le 
won’t work. 

“Are you depending upon yor 
strength? You will feel it wan 
fading, and disappearing. 

“Do you mean to win in combat? Y 
will be only worn down and defeate 

“Do you hope to defend yourself wi 
your trusty bow and arrow? You ca 
not shoot because your knees will 
ble and fail. 
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' “Do you think you can flee on horse- 
-oack? Enemies will run you down and 
olaughter you. 

' “Do you imagine yourself being bold? 
You will be frightened as a rabbit. 

“Do you expect to run away swiittly 
yecause you will drop your weapons? 
fou may throw away your very clothes, 
yut that will be as much folly as all the 
vest. 

“Hope is delusive. 


Effort will be 


| Azout ABRAHAM it is recorded that he 
went out, not knowing whither he went.” 
't was because the future was so impene- 
rable that Abraham had to walk by faith. 
{ is well for modern man, so proud be- 
‘ause he continually increases his knowl- 
dge of the past and piles historical survey 
“pon survey, to remember that we are just 
's ignorant. of the future as Abraham was 


Knowledge of the past has always been 
ae mark of man’s greatness; for his great- 
‘ess lies in his ability to live not merely 
1 the present moment, but to gather the 
sdom of the past ages into his present 
‘Xperience. But the fact that an “iron 
ain” hangs before the future is a re- 
inder that we are in one sense children 
the ages and in another sense children 
‘f the hour. 

One reason why we are so disappointed 
pout our present situation is that during 
ade war we were too certain what the 
iture would be like. We thought that vic- 
ory over a particular group of nations 
vhich threatened our peace would guar- 
tee our security. Since then we have 
scovered that the roots of discord are 


futile. Escape is impossible. 

“Captivity is your destiny. You are 
doomed.” : 

Some 25 years passed and all this did 
happen! 

There is but one conclusion. God is 
love. Hence he is righteous. Conse- 
quently, no unrighteous nation ever 
survives. 

This is one challenge of Amos for 
Christian social action in America! 


FAITH AND THE FUTURE 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


We trusted in the future too much dur- 
ing the war because it is natural to seek 
to make present evils bearable by hoping 
that the future will free us from them. 
We lack a faith which gives each experi- 
ence and each duty a final meaning, and, 
therefore, we hope that tomorrow will 
fulfill what remains broken, fragmentary 
and contradictory in today’s experience. 

An adequate faith is not so much a faith 
in the future as a faith which gives the 
experience and the responsibility of each 
day its meaning. This is the difference 
between faith in God and faith in history. 

History undoubtedly “moves.” Both in- 
dividuals and nations are forced by this 
movement to accept wider responsibilities 
in the day of their maturity than they did 
in the day of their childhood. But history 
does not operate to remove the contradic- 
tions in life or to overcome the frag- 
mentary character of human existence. 
That is why our faith must not be in his- 
tory but in the divine power which bears, 
completes, and redeems. 

Thus, when we are called, as was 
Abraham, to “go out not knowing whither 
we go,” we can only walk serenely if we 
have faith; but our faith cannot be in the 
brightness of tomorrow but in the light 
which shines into the darkness of today 
and tomorrow. 
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THE CAFETERIA seemed crowded as we 
pushed through the revolving doors. 
Perhaps the idea of coming here for 
dinner before the concert had not been 
as inspired as I thought. 

“Hope they have a midnight show,” 
Mark commented. “We won't be served 
much before that, seems to me.” 

“They’re moving pretty fast,” 
father reassured him. 

We picked up trays and silver and 
joined the line. Ahead of me a young 
woman was examining the desserts with 
an eagle eye. She picked up a piece of 
pie, exchanged it for a slice of ginger- 
bread, and finally settled on sponge 
cake with custard sauce. 

The salads held our attention for a 
moment, so that I didn’t catch up with 
her till she was choosing vegetables. 

“What kind of potatoes are those— 
those with the skins?” 

“Baked, madam,” 
weary attendant. 

“What’s that stuff on the top?” 

“Topped with butter and paprika, 
madam.” 

“Are they well done? I don’t like ’em 
if they ain’t well done.” 

“Do you care for one, madam? We 
must keep the line moving.” 

“Might as well put one on my plate. 
If it ain’t well done I won’t eat it.” 


his 


answered the 


For AN Instant I saw a skinny little 
girl threatening her worried mother, 
“If I don’t like it, I won’t eat it. So 
there!” Then the child was gone and 
a thin-lipped woman was standing once 
more at a cafeteria counter, demanding, 
“What’s that green stuff?” 

“Spinach, madam,” 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 
Won’t You Join Me? 


“Sweet or sour?” ' 
“Buttered, madam.” i 

“Well, I'll try it. = Fou dong give very, 
big servings any more.’ 

The attendant turned to me as she 
handed the plate across the steaming 
trays, “Yours, madam?” | 

I gave my order with as pleasant # 
smile as I could muster. It must be 
hard to have people quibble like the 
woman ahead of me. Yet it must b 
worse to be treated as some sort o 
robot that dips and serves and hand 
over plates, v'thout a human emotior) 
I put an extra dash of friendliness int 
my tone. : 

The only response was the same leva 
“What else, madam?” Apparently thi 
way to retain your sanity in such a jo” 
was to park your humanity outside. 
her we were not men and womer 
querulous or friendly. We were mout 
giving orders, hands reaching for plates 


THE MAN SERVING beverages and ic 
cream was quite different. To the foo 
he was adding a seasoning of roug: 
and ready wisecracks. I wonderes 
which jwas the more tired at the em 
of a day, he or the lady of the poke 
face. Someone ought to make a surve 

“Where in the world are we goi 
to sit?” asked Joan as we took o 
tickets from the cashier. “There a | | 
a table for four anywhere.” | 

“A fine thing,” grumbled Mark. “Thell 
old lady sat down at the last table fe 
four, when the one right next to it 
space for two.” 

“We'll just have to split up,” sai 
Jerry. “You and Joan take the tab 
for two and your mother and I will 
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vith the elderly lady.” 

The little old lady had arranged her 
linner before her and handed her tray 
0 a passing bus boy. She smiled a 
welcome as we approached. 

“Won’t you join me? There’s plenty 
xf room at my table.” 

“Thank you,” Jerry replied gravely, 
‘that’s very kind of you.” 

“Not at all. I come here quite often 

ind I know how difficult it is to find a 
jlace. I’m glad to share mine.” 
_ Jerry and I avoided looking at each 
ther, giving our full attention to set- 
ing our places. Her ruse to secure 
tompany was so very transparent, yet 
aeither of us would have smiled at it 
‘or the world. 


THERE WERE SEVERAL things I had 
hhought we could talk over while we 
aad dinner, but I discarded them in 
vor of more general conversation. 
{he weather and the crowds did quite 
well for a start, but, before we had 
sompletely exhausted either, our com- 
»anion brought up the topic that was 
oremost in her thoughts. 

§ “I did so want to get a cake at the 
| etail store,” she sighed. “I didn’t know 
They closed so early. I don’t know what 
‘’m going to do if anyone drops in to 
see me tomorrow.” 

| Her pause was purely rhetorical. 
Neither of us was expected to do more 
han murmur sympathetically. 

“You see, I’m living in an apartment 
Ow. Quite small, of course, but very 
onvenient. And so nice for my friends 
0 drop in—When I’m home, that is. 
’m invited out a great deal, a great 
‘eal. There is hardly a Sunday goes 


She sipped her coffee gracefully. The 
‘Yaper napkin she lifted to her lips 
night have been finest damask. 
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“The unfortunate thing is that the 
friend who was most cordial about hav- 
ing me is breaking up her home. Her 
husband died, you know. It was right 
after they returned from Florida.” 

Not knowing the people, I hesitated 
for the proper response. But Jerry 
seemed to say the right thing. “It must 
have been very sudden.” 

“Indeed it was. They had been here 
for lunch.—A great many of the nicer 
people come here now.—And _ after 
lunch they had some shopping to do. 
So they separated. He went down the 
street and she went up the street. When 
they got back to their apartment—their 
apartment was in the same building 
with mine, but a trifle larger and more 
suitable for entertaining large groups 
—they sat down in the living-room for 
a moment. That’s when he told her he 
wasn’t feeling well. And before she 
could call a doctor, he was gone.” 

“That must have been a great shock.” 

“Yes, it was. But we all come to the 
end of the road at last.” Her manner 
of speaking changed swiftly from lofty 
resignation to practical concern for 
everyday matters. “The trouble is she’s 
going to live with her daughter and the 
daughter isn’t the soul of hospitality.” 


Joan AND Marx had finished eating 
and had come to stand back of us. Their 
impatience could not be ignored much 
longer. We made our farewells very 
formally and turned away, leaving the 
little lady to welcome others to “her 
table.” 

“Did you know her?” asked Joan, 
when we were out of earshot. 

“Yes, indeed.” Mark and I looked at 
Jerry in surprise. “She’s the ghost of 
what could happen to anyone.” 

“Seemed batty to me,” Mark grinned. 

“Just lonely. But loneliness can be 
as painful as a disease.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Dislikes Sunday School 


Our 11-year-old son doesn’t want to go 
to Sunday school any longer. He insists 
that he doesn’t like it. Until a short time 
ago he attended regularly and he seemed to 
be very much interested. Is this a “stage” 
through which he’s passing? Will he again 
become interested? 


Attitudes have causes. The causes 
may be hazy, ill-defined, removed sev- 
eral steps, or clear and direct. The pro- 
gressive levels of a child’s development 
do not include this sort of thing—espe- 
cially not at 11. There is almost cer- 
tainly a real cause back of the boy’s 
change of attitude. 

Sometimes the program of the school 
—manner of teaching, personality of the 
teacher, room, equipment, association of 
teacher with pupils, type of lessons, 
and distribution of time—is not well 
adapted to the needs and interests of 
the students. Here is one of the big 
causes of losing pupils at various ages. 

But there may be more direct causes 
in this case. Has the boy had an un- 
pleasant brush with another boy? Has 
he had a tilt with the teacher? Does 
the teacher play favorites? Is the 
teacher qualified for the work? Does 
the teacher treat the boys like six-year- 
olds? 

The problem requires careful study. 
Find out the real cause or causes, and 
try to eliminate them. 


Education and Marriage 


I have my master’s ° degree and have 
been teaching for a number of years. Dur- 
ing my teaching career I’ve had several 
love affairs, but they came to nothing, 
mainly because I didn’t think the men 
who were interested in me were of the 
right type. They all had very different 
interests or little education. I felt I would 
be lowering my style of living by tying 
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up with any of them. 

Now, I am older, and I see my chang 
of marriage slipping away. I don’t w 
to go all through life as an old maid. 
middle-aged business man, a ae 
now paying attention to me. He is e | 
in his attentions. He is decidedly likeable 
has been successful, and appears very con 
siderate. But I’m up against the same 0. 
problem: His schooling stopped in 
grades, but he has done a lot of reading, 
There’s much difference in our education 
Would I be taking too great a risk if | 
should marry him? 


Your differences in education aren’ 
so serious as they might have been @ 
an earlier age. The man’s experienc 
and reading have probably made larg) 
compensation for an earlier lack. 
ferences in education at any age are i 
so formidable as wide gaps in nativ 
mentality. It’s almost impossible — 
reconcile wide differences in inherite 
mental capacity, unless the - bright) 
person goes the whole way. And 
is a heavy price to pay. 

Youll have to think the proble 
through and make up your mind. 
man has had enough intelligence to s 
ceed in business. He is considerate, a 
does some reading—not a bad combin 
tion, If his other qualities are equa 
good, and you can get along with }) 
family, the risk doesn’t seem too gre 

Weigh the whole matter careful 
Don’t let impulse or emotion determ®) 
your course, but don’t dilly-dally 
long. There are worse conditions 
being an old maid—much worse. 
wouldn’t pay a woman to leap inte 
doubtful marriage just for the sake 
escaping “single blessedness.” 


—EARL S. RUDISI 


QUESTIONS for the “Personal Probl |): 
Clinic” may be sent to Dr. Rudisill at 1 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Guidebook to American Theologians 


Man as Sinner—in Contemporary American Realistic Theology. By Mary Frances Thelen. 


ing's Crown Press. 233 pages. $2.75. 


-ebuhr, Walter M. Horton, Robert L. Cal- 
oun, John C. Bennett, and H. Richard 
‘ebuhr, with a systematic presentation 
_ their doctrine of man as sinner, show- 
g similarities and differences and giving 
‘final appraisal and criticism. 

“One is tempted to resist all attempts to 
»nfine an author’s lifetime work to a few 
‘ief paragraphs and no critic, however 
petent, could do justice to a significant 
citer in this way. Nevertheless a review 
‘ch as this does serve a real purpose as 
guide for those who intend a more care- 
Al study and by way of orientation for 
‘ose who must keep abreast with the 
nes without being able to go in for more 
mprehensive work. Especially helpful is 
e bibliography including the periodical 
erature on the subject. 

Lutheran reading this book and be- 
ming more familiar with realistic the- 
ogy will feel both pleased and disap- 


‘nal points of his theology are here at 
st being recognized, and disappointed 
at, nevertheless, the real genius of Lu- 
fer’s theology is so completely missed. 
should serve as a stimulus for a more 
Vective presentation of the Lutheran, 
blical position. 
Martin J. HEINECKEN 


tublic Prayer 
‘The Lectern. By Carl A. Glover. Abingdon- 
Jokesbury. 224 pages. $1.50. 


“A Book of Public Prayers” is the sub- 
(le of this book. The author has made a 
reful study of public prayer. He writes, 
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All who are interested in understanding contemporary American theology will find 
Ip in this careful comparison and appraisal of the realistic and the liberal theologians’ 
vetrine of men. In Part I the background is given for the rise of realistic theology, 
-esenting the views of F. R. Tennant, W. E. Hocking, H. S. Elliott, Karl Marx, and 
-eud. Part II gives a review of the development of thought in the writings of Reinhold 


therefore, with a keen sense of respon- 
sibility in the ministry of prayer. The 
outline of the prayer, its content, its pres- 
entation, and its vocabulary are taken 
into consideration. 

“The turn of a phrase or an alteration 
in terminology comes like the wind off 
snow-capped mountains blowing over 
dusty streets.” “Facility in the use of 
kindling words is the product of mental 
industry.” These statements indicate the 
author’s concern over effective praying in 
public. 

This attractively bound volume of pray- 
ers is offered for guidance and sugges- 
tions. There are 164 prayers in all, 24 be- 
ing general pastoral prayers. A complete 
index adds to the usefulness of this manual. 

Frank H. Ciurz 


Looking Toward Lent 


By W. E. Hohenstein 
Concordia. 125 pages. 


Paying the Ransom. 
and Victor Mennicke. 
$1.25. 

This is a book of Lenten meditations, 
two series of seven sermons each. They 
are sermonic in style, not essays, soundly 
biblical, without the admixture of rational- 
ism so prevalent in today’s religious books. 

The first series stresses the word “vic- 
tory,’ especially needed in a time when 
so much defeatism is apparent in church 
and state. And the real victory is in the 
Cross. It is won over guilty conscience, 
self-will, pride, selfishness, worry, forget- 
fulness, fear of death—surely a dangerous 
array of enemies to the true Christian. 
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The second series is centered about the 
evenings in Gethsemane. Here we note 
Jesus’ agonizing prayer, the sleeping dis- 
ciples, the ministering angel, the forces of 
evil, the kiss of Judas, Peter’s misguided 
attack, the desertion of Christ by His fol- 
lowers. Such a series is most excellent for 
Lenten services. JoHN B. GARDNER 


Chaplain Becomes Critic 


What's Wrong With Religion? By Karl B. 
Justus. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 102 pages. 
$2 

A former Navy chaplain explains his 
personal viewpoint regarding the role of 
organized religion in a postwar world. He 
indicts organized Christianity as being 
bound to tradition and having become me- 
chanical in practice. 

The author gives an evaluation of the 
veteran’s religious life in the service and 
proclaims it satisfactory because it dealt 
with the “basic and fundamental.” In an 
earnest plea for religious unity and toler- 
ance the book ends on an optimistic note 
with the thought that the church can be 
the great unifying and stabilizing force in 
the world. Joun W. Coss 


Meditations 


The Religion of the Lord's Prayer. By John 
F. Scott. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 124 pages. $1. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been the central 
theme of many volumes. This little book 
deserves a prominent place in that library. 
It is a new and rewarding approach to 
the model prayer. Such a study is a needed 
help to meaningful, rather than mechan- 
ical praying. 

In devotional, down-to-earth language 
the author presents 10 meditations based 
on the several petitions. His purpose is to 
summarize the religion Jesus taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in the parables. 
This purpose is admirably achieved. 

John F. Scott is pastor of the largest 
Episcopal parish on the West Coast—All 
Saints Church, Pasadena. With this book 
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he has made a valuable and promisin; 
debut in the world of printed literature. 
FRANK H. Cutz 


Good Preaching is Just Talk 


The Whereabouts of God. By Peter H 
Pleune. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1946. 185 
pages. $1.75. 

After recently completing the reading 
or scanning of about 1,300 sermons in the 
preparation of a homiletical study on 
American preaching during the 1920’s ane 
30’s, your reviewer approached with ¢ 
groan the prospects of reading anothe 
collection of sermons, The groan never 
materialized. Your reviewer settled dowr 
to a pleasant and profitable evening. - 

So many preachers (especially those 
who publish their sermons) try so hare 
and fail so dismally. Peter H. Pleune’ 
sermons appear to be effortless, yet 
succeeds admirably. | 

The keynote of his latest volume is sim» 
plicity—simplicity of style, thought, vocab 
ulary and illustration. The sermons 
almost casual. Dr. Pleune follows his o 
estimate of Jesus’ preaching: “He j 
talked with men as he found them alon’ 
the way.” . . . “Good preaching is oftes 
just talk. Jesus loved to talk to people. 
... “Preaching is just talking about th: 
way we have come ourselves. The preache: 
needs to remember that.” 

If one loves to read sermons whic? 
breathe a warm personal relationship be* 
tween the Christ and the preacher an 
between the preacher and the people 
is the volume to read. If one is lookin 
for the “literary sermon” or the “le 
sermon” or the “social-economic probl 
sermon” the money spent will be a 
appointing investment. 

The weakest sermon in the collection — 
the Christmas sermon, “God’s Christms 
List,” substantiating your reviewer's belil 
that the Christmas service is an occasi@ 
for praise and adoration through pr 
liturgy and the ministry of music, rath» 
than a time to try to outdo one’s self 
preaching. _ Ricwarp F. GARNET” 


The 


Across the Desk 


Doubtless appalled by the murder of 
yolicemen by teen-age boys in Phila- 
lelphia and vicinity, one of the city’s 
eading journals sought and obtained an 
article by J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the 
Tederal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
Mr. Hoover in his comment acknowl- 
sdged the “shocking spectacle” of the 
rime and added, “Never before in our 
tistory have we been faced with a 
7outh problem so grave.” He states 


sategorically, “The present crisis in 
uvenile crime can be traced directly 
0 parents who threw over their re- 
ponsibilities during the war years in 


vor of their own selfish interests.” 


The church does not escape mention 
1s the first of three factors to which 
ppeal must be made; the other two 
eing civic organizations and the 
chools. 

Mr. Hoover contributes the statistics 
d the prestige of the FBI to what is 
1 widespread anxiety throughout the 
iation. The malefactors in these crimes 
ame from good families, attended Sun- 
y school, and one of them served as 

acolyte on the Sunday intervening 
etween his crime and his arrest. 
people are asking, “could 
ouths thus trained become murder- 
es?” 

Mr. Hoover cites war years and the 
ar’s aftermath as causes of the social 
epths whence the will to kill arose. 
3ut the church’s self-examination must 
ver more than a decade of time and 
ore than the cheapening of human 
fe by the weapons of war. In years 
rior to Pearl Harbor in 1941, or the 
vasion of Poland in 1939, the institu- 
ions authorized and specifically 
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equipped to proclaim the will of God to 
men, relaxed their zeal, compromised 
their convictions and divorced time 
from eternity. Ignorance of the Bible’s 
revelation of the divine judgment from 
which none escapes, neglects to teach 
unequivocally the fact that death is at 
the -threshold to eternity and not the 
end to be avoided as long as possible; 
and the acceptance by the crowd of a 
kind of irresponsibility, by which the 
individual identifies himself with cir- 
cumstances and ignores the demands of 
his soul. Of such were the influences 
that formed character in this present 
twentieth century. 

There is nothing imaginary or be- 
yond discernment in these forces which 
evil loosened to prey upon us. We 
clergymen whose ordination occurred 
half a century ago, have seen the Bible 
neglected, occasions for worship less 
valued and gradually reduced in num- 
ber until a couple of hours a week are 
all that are spent by the communities 
of believers in fellowship for prayer 
and for edification in serving God. How 
could morality be maintained? How 
could fear of the penalties of the law 
be made effective when the fear of even 
God was no longer taught in homes and 
schools and churches? War did not 
cause infidelity and human depravity. 
On the contrary, these made war. And 
the same factors will bring to naught 
the efforts to make the earth warless, 
if the neglected spiritual forces are not 
restored to functioning in our homes 
and communities. 

Will anything be done? Will Mr. 
Hoover’s challenge to homes and fam- 
ilies go unheeded? Something can be 
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done. A better era can be initiated if 
—. We repeat, If — 

If the agency that was sidetracked a 
half century ago is restored to activity, 
we will reduce delinquency to the de- 
gree proportionate to innate sinfulness. 
That agency is religion. Religion is the 
recognition of God’s will, God’s law, 
and God’s presence in the midst of us. 
Religion guides parents in the training 
of their children, whose relation to 
them is the nearest to divine partner- 
ship we know. Religion must once more 
permeate the schoolrooms of the land, 
breathed forth by teachers and com- 
munities and inbreathed by pupils and 
managers of the institutions of learn- 
ing. And most of all, that most difficult 
of tasks, the habit must be re-estab- 
lished if sensing God’s nearness to those 
made in His image. Rightly conceived, 
this exercise of spiritual capacities 
gives values to life, our own and our 
neighbor’s. 


Modern hospitals 

The annual report of Lankenau Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Schindel, has recently come to 
our desk. We share some of its data 
with the readers of this department for 
the purpose of enlarging the apprecia- 
tion of the people of many communities 
in which are essentially instruments of 
mercy, upon which our Lord’s blessing 
is bestowed. 

Lankenau, we are told, is typical of 
many hospitals of medium size. It has 
about 325 beds classified as private, 
semi-private, and ward. Its patients 
enjoy the care given them by the dea- 
conesses of the Mary J. Drexel Mother- 
house, of whom an average of 30 are 
assigned to service in the various de- 
partments of the hospital. 

Statistics printed in the last report 
inform its readers that in the year 1945- 
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46 a total of 6,339 persons were ad 
mitted to the hospital’s care. Nursin 
care is stated in terms of nursing day: 
which totaled 83,296. Operations (mino 
ones being of course included) num 
bered 5,910, of which 4,989 require 
anesthesia. 

Births in the maternity departmer 
numbered 796. “Pre-natal” visits wer 
4,160. In what is named the out-patier 
department, 7,954 new patients sougl 
medical attention and the care give 
them is reported as 33,895 treatments. 

The treasurer in his report for th 
year acknowledges the receipt « 
$751,811.60, of which $512,047.82 cam 
from patients. Of the balance « 
$239,763.78, income from endowmen’ 
provided $104,652.88, by far the large: 
sum under “other receipts.” The state 
appropriation was $19,000. Include 
in the treasurer’s report of total receip 
is $67,312.45 transferred from the cap 
ital to the current account to meet ey 
cess of expenditures over receipts. : 

But Lankenau’s greatest asset, oF 
beyond computation, is its staff—mec 
ical, nursing, and administrative. The: 
are trained physicians, qualified nurs’ 
(deaconesses serving as directors ar 
teachers), and persons needed for mai 
agement; the entire group adds up 
about 500 persons who are carefull 
organized under Philip D. Bonnet, & 
rector, and Sister Anna Ebert, directi» 
deaconess. All their resources are 
the service of every patient. 

Lankenau is one _ hospital a | 
many hundreds in this country. Sor 
of them are “denominational” ar 
bear witness to an intelligent perceptiiy 
of opportunities to accompany the mii 
istry to sick bodies with guidance — 
many who are spiritually confused a 
even rebellious. 


Nathan R. HMelh 
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LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1946 


Church Body 


itedi-Lutheran Church) ....:cc.ccccecessccistesesssssoue 


vangelical Lutheran Church 


merican Lutheran Church .... 


ugustana Synod ou... 


utheran Free Church ............... 
Inited Evangelical Lutheran Church 


innish Suomi Synod ........ 


ndesignated 


fanish’ Lutheran Church’ .:....cc.c..0...scc.cce+eecesereerers 


Mineran World. Relief .o....c.cceccscescscosecsneeneasesees 


TOTALS 

Synod Goal 
SSNITOPMLA — .jecsgreresnessecse $ 51,407 
814,838 
BMRA cacpsecssinsvsnsnssesense 10,011 
Seorgia-Alabama 19,665 
0. ee ae 232,290 
ndiana ay 192) 307; 
=a ep 72,815 

ee 2 46,741 
<entucky-Tenn. 29,187 
Maryland ...... 245,431 
Michigan . 39,010 
61,660 
2,542 
88,160 
Wr 696,312 
North Carolina ........ 145,312 


Northwest 


SEND NOW 
To Fight Winter's Cold! 
FOOD 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Received 
$ 44,635 
316,282 
10,455 
22,235 
108,845 
51,902 
27,420 
14,701 
14,063 
141,498 
17,126 
28,107 
1,409 
19,654 
375,564 
128,312 
121,130 


Canned Milk and Vegetables 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, Boots, 


Galoshes, Slippers 
CLOTHES 


Coats, Underwear, Sochs, Stockings, 


Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 
BEDCLOTHES 


Per 
Cent 
86.8 
38.8 
104.4 
113.0 
46.8 
56.2 
37.6 
31.4 
48.1 
57.6 
43.9 
45.5 
55.4 
22.2 
53.9 
88.3 
55.7 


Spam, Crisco, Cocoa, Bouillon Cubes, 


Goal Cash Received Per cent 
$ 4,972,482.12 $2,581 ,262.17 51.9 
1,791,316.73 1,375,025.00 76.7 
| 658,731.64 829,827.89 50.0 
1,164,275.84 970,458.49 83.3 
147,753.88 100,965.81 68.3 
104,476.00 64,123.39 61.3 
94,411.75 47,077.97 49.8 
56,463.62 20,537.92 36.3 
Rae oe 5,326.66 meees 
vibteueeiaaees 33,071.74 ee. 
Maan rcacans 56,480.75 
$10,000,000.00 $6,084,157.79 60.8 
Per 
Synod Goal Received Cent 
Ohlone seiner: 329,159 216,280 65.7 
Pacific 21,834 15,404 70.5 
Pa. Ministerium 930,698 417,411 44.8 
Pittsburgh on... 412,698 171,521 41.5 
Rocky Mountain 14,525 11,242 77.3 
Slovak Zion 63,675 2,934 4.6 
South Carolina 105,300 70,592 67.0 
TOXAS = soto: 22,972 12,376 53.8 
Virginia 100,630 57,591 57.2 
Wartburg oe 81,258 25,970 edices 
West Virginia 24,758 12,413 50.1 
Canada 100,000 85,950 85.9 
Keelandlc aayte)..reh sacs WO IEIS se © chs ictint 
Manitoba .. 4,684 
Nova ‘Scotlawiiccnes cana 5,398 
Miscellaneous wee eee UE AS 8 ever, 


To Warm the Freezing .. . 


The numb cold in Europe this winter is in 
danger of chilling man's very souls in misery 


and despair. 


Let us warm the freezing with 


our Christian love and our clothing. 
.. . Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
Make Your Church a Depot 
Ship to 
Lutheran World Relief, Inc., 
N. 13th Street & Bushkill Drive, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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Population Increase Brings 


Church Expansion in California 
By W. E. CrousER 


San Francisco—Every third person in 
California is a newcomer. To meet the 
spiritual needs of this tremendous influx 
of people surveys were made and new pro- 
grams are being inaugurated in larger 
California cities. 

Pastors carrying on this work are: The 

Rev. Franklin Swanson 
CALIFORNIA and the Rev. Clarence 

F. Crouser, Los An- 
geles; the Rev. Quentin Garman, San 
Diego; the Rev. Paul Gerberding, Pomona; 
the Rev. Louis F. Mertz, Long Beach; the 
Rev. Louis Forsyth, El Monte. 

WHEN syNop meets in Hollywood, Jan. 
27-30, it will have once more overpaid its 
apportionment for the regular objects of 
the church. Quota this year is more than 
$7,000 above that of last year. 

Approximately $40,000 was given for Lu- 
theran World Action during the first 11 
months of 1946 by the California Synod. 
Three congregations had made no report. 
. . . During the first 11 months of 1946 
about $4,000 was given for Midland Col- 
lege. Thirty-one congregations made no 
contribution. 

Dr. CHaRLES F,. OFHLER, pastor emeritus 
of St. John’s Church, Sacramento, recently 
underwent an operation. . . . Dr. W. S. 
Dysinger, Los Angeles, has been confined 
to the hospital for several weeks. 


CAMPUS 


Religion at Midland 

A move to make Christian activity more 
effective on the campus has been taken 
at Midland College. All student religious 
groups have been reorganized into one 
Campus Christian Fellowship. 

Purpose of the action is fourfold: To 
clarify the campus religious organization 
setup; to co-ordinate activities of the dif- 
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ferent groups; to prevent overlapping « 
activity; to strengthen Christian influenc 
through union. 

Three groups will be recognized unde 
the fellowship. They are the Oxford Fel 
lowship for pre-theologians; Lutheran Stu 
dent Association; and an organization fc 
all others besides Lutherans. : 
New Midland treasurer 

A shift in the administrative staff < 
Midland College has made Clinton . 
Muller new college treasurer. He succee¢ 
Miss Leah Williams, who resigned becaus 
of ill health after 24 years in office. 

Mr. Muller also serves Midland as man 
ager of the bookstore and as treasurer ¢ 
the Association of Alumni and Forme 
Students. He was first appointed to th 
college administrative staff early last fa! 

Mrs. Harvey Brayton, formerly assistal 
to the treasurer, has become head book 
keeper. 


New librarian at Carthage 

Organizing card catalogues and recon 
mending books to students in the ne: 
Carthage College I) 
brary these days is. 
new head librariap 
He is Prof. J. E. Saw 
derson, who came 
Carthage this fall 
ter serving for 
years as librarian 
Gettysburg Sem 
nary. 

Mr. Sanderson, w™ 
is a graduate of Susquehanna Univers 
and Gettysburg Seminary, received ]}) 
bachelor of library science degree fre 
Columbia University. He succeeds M 
Emily Pennock, who resigned the libr 
position to devote full time to the teachi. 
of Spanish. 


Philadelphia graduates 14 

To receive bachelor of divinity de 
from Philadelphia Seminary, Jan. 28, * 
14 seniors. Speaker at the mid-term co 
mencement is Dr. Arnold F. Keller, p» 
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Keller 
Stracker 


Petersen 
Horn 


Bautz Arnold 


of Redeemer Church, Utica, N. Y., 
aer of one of the graduates. 
Members of the graduating class are: 
bert H. Arnold, Lynbrook, N. Y., called 
the Board of American Missions for 
rk in Glen Rock, N. J.; Thomas W. 
ker, Youngwood, Pa.; Donald F. Bautz, 
nmore, N. Y.; John A. Dietterle, Dan- 
le, Pa.; John W. Dowler, West Palm 
ach, Fla., called to Christ Church, Phila- 
phia; Gordon E. C. Hohl, Poughkeepsie, 
Y.; James G. Horn, Philadelphia, and 
nold F. Keller, Jr., Utica, N. Y., both 
led to Reformation Church, Washing- 
,/D. C., as assistant pastors; Benjamin 
Latshaw, Jr., Dornsife, Pa. John V. 
ters, Philadelphia, Pa., called to Geth- 
nane Church, Keyport, N. J.; Robert G. 
tersen, Philadelphia, Pa., called to Good 
epherd Church, Bayside West, N. Y.; 
Paul Schaeffer, Marion, Ohio, called to 
ly Communion Church, Berlin, N. J.; 
rold R. Stoudt, Hellertown, Pa.; and 
rberth Stracker, Jr., Wilmington, Del., 
led by the Board of American Missions. 
At the service Dr. George R. Seltzer will 
installed professor of liturgics and 
arch art by Dr. Frank M. Urich, pres- 
mt of the board of directors. Dr. Seltzer, 
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Dietterle 


Baker = 


Hohl 


Latshaw 
Schaeffer 


Peters Dowler 


who has been assistant professor since 1937, 
was elected to the post by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania at its last meeting. 


Religious education course 

Young women wishing to become church 
secretaries or parish workers can now ma- 
jor in religious education at Wagner Col- 
lege. The Staten Island school has co- 
operated with the Baltimore Deaconess 
Motherhouse and Training School to set 
up a five-year course of study. 

After two years of work at the college, 
the student can take two years of spe- 
cialized training at the motherhouse. Then 
a final year at Wagner is required before 
the bachelor’s degree is awarded. 


| LIKE GENTLE DEWS | 


It was a damp Sunday when the official 
staff of Redeemer Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
welcomed the new pastor. 

Miss Mary Fountain was organist. Mrs. 
A. E. Sprinkle was choir directress. The 
Rev. George E. Whetstone was new pastor. 
With such irrigation, Redeemer congrega- 
tion should show real growth. 
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Building of Sioux City Mission 
Made Possible by Newton Church 


By H. G. Rirzen 


CoNsTRUCTION on a new church for St. 
Luke’s mission, Sioux City, will begin as 
soon as building materials are available, 
thanks to help from First Church, Newton, 
the Rev. F. D. Boldt pastor. 

Members of the Sioux City congregation 
were ready to begin work on their new 

building only to learn that cost 
IOWA of materials had risen since 

their original estimate. When 
the Newton congregation heard this, mem- 
bers immediately sent a substantial check 
to aid their sister congregation. 

Pastor William Eller of St. Luke’s re- 
ports that he is thankful not only for the 
help from First Church, but also for the 
“new day in missions” in which a congre- 
gation 200 miles away participates in the 
erection of a mission. 

SIXTY-FIVE COUPLES, 35 years of age and 
over, decided recently that they had a job 
to do in St. Paul’s Church, Davenport. So 
they organized themselves into a “Mr. and 
Mrs. Club” and set to work. 

Tasks at which they are busy include: 
(1) Promoting friendliness among church 
members; (2) reclaiming lapsed members 
through personal visitation; (3) encourag- 
ing attendance at all worship services; (4) 
helping the pastors promote the spiritual 
welfare of the congregation. 

Dr. CiaRENcCE C. SrouGHTON, executive 
director of the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, will be featured speaker at a series 
of stewardship conferences in Iowa, April 
28-May 2. The meetings, arranged espe- 
cially for the benefit of church councilmen, 
will be sponsored in conjunction with ULC 
synods in Nebraska. 

Schedule is as follows: Emerson, Nebr., 
April 28; Omaha, Nebr., April 29; Des 
Moines, April 30; Cedar Rapids, May 1; 
and Davenport, May 2. 

LuTHERAN WELFARE Society of Iowa, now 
operating with six branch offices through- 
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out the state, reports that a total of 
children are now being cared for. Du 
October assistance was provided for 25 
married mothers. 

WitTH onLy 37 per cent of its two- 
Lutheran World Action quota paid, I 
Synod still must raise $10,000. Two « 
gregations have reached their two-year 
signments. They are First Church, N 
ton, and First Church, Iowa City. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rev. Fred W. K 
Fremont, Nebr., was speaker at a Refor: 
tion rally sponsored by National Luthe 
Council churches of Council Bluffs. . 
Davenport churches heard Dr. Ed 
Hegge, Oak Park, IIl., on Reformation I 
. .. Dr, Walter A. Voss, pastor of Tri 
Church, Sioux City, has been appoir 
to the “Allocation commission for 1946 
ceipts” of the ULC... . First Church, F. 
field, Dr. Edward A. Piper pastor, e¢ 
brated its 90th anniversary in October. 


Estate Bought in Moorestown 


For New Jersey Lutheran Home 
By Ratpu I. Sxoc 


Campen—An estate in Moorestown 
been purchased for $30,000 to be used 
the Lutheran Home in New Jersey. In. 

dition to a large st 
NEW JERSEY building, equipped § 

institutional purpo 
there are four other buildings on 11 a¢ 
of land. 

Members of the board of directors ¢ 
Pastors Harold Muffley, president; Stew 
Rudisill, Harry S. Bowman, Floyd Mi 
man, Stover Crouthamel, Christian Han# 
Mr. Frank Ulrick, Haddonfield; Mr. Ha 
Collins, Oaklyn; Mrs. Robert Baird, W> 
ville; Mrs. Caroline Zipf, Barrington; P 
Caroline Bertolet, Oaklyn; and Mr. Gil® 
Hovery, Merchantville. 

WITH THE BURNING of a $6,000 morte 
recently, St. Mark’s Church, Trenton, 
Rev. Paul T. Warfield pastor, became de 
free for the first time in its 48 years of 
istence. Speakers at special services 
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ded Dr. Calvin P. Swank, Dr. Paul C. 
pie, Dr. G. Z. Stup, former pastor, and 
Harry L. Saul, son of the congregation. 
‘gE Rev. Witpur M. LAUDENSLAGER has 
n installed as pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, West Col- 
lingswood. The Rev. 
Earl S. Erb, secretary 
of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, con - 
ducted the service. 
Pastor lLauden- 
slager was associate 
pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Philadelphia, 
before entering the 
navy in 1943. He 
served as a chaplain 
the Great Lakes Hospital and aboard a 
ty transport until Feb. 1, 1946. Then he 
ame pastor of the Norfolk, Va., Lu- 
van Service Center. 
T «Its 20TH ANNIVERSARY celebration 
aity Church, Runnemede, the Rev. 
ry S. Bowman pastor, burned a $10,500 
ttgage. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, was 
ist speaker at the special service. 
MMANUEL CHuRcH, Friesburg, the Rev. 
vid Straesser pastor, has dedicated an 


r cross to the memory of Mrs. Julia A. 
1. 


M. Laudenslager 


Idren’s Home Superintendent 


aks at Queens Service Center 
| By Atrrep J. KRAHMER 


NG IstanD—The Rev. Theodore H. 
rmahlen was speaker at the meeting of 
the Lutheran Service 
SW YORK Center for Queens, in- 
tersynodical social mis- 
agency, Jan. 10. He is former execu- 
of the Lutheran Child Welfare Asso- 
on of Illinois and newly appointed 
rintendent of the Bethlehem Chil- 
1’s Home on Staten Island. 
el cussed at the meeting was a proposal 
hhange the name of the agency. It was 
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pointed out that the congregation no longer 
operates solely in Queens and that the 
term “service center” does not convey the 
idea of an agency doing family welfare 
work, 

CHANGES OF PASTORATE: The Rev. John 
Victor Benson was imstalled as pastor of 
Our Saviour Church, Jamaica, Dec. 8... . 
Robert Petersen, soon to be graduated by 
Philadelphia Seminary, will become pastor 
of Good Shepherd Church, Bayside, Feb. 
1. ... The Rev. Howard Rogers, former 
army chaplain and member of the Ohio 
Synod, will take over the pastorate of St. 
Stephen’s, Hicksville, Jan. 15. ... The Rev. 
Elmore Hoppe, pastor of All Saints’ 
Church, Jamaica, since 1933, left Jan. 1, to 
become chaplain at the New York State 
Industrial School for Boys at Industry... . 
The Rev. Harry M. Young, pastor of 
Epiphany Church, Laurelton, since 1942, 
will move to Redeemer Church, Maywood, 
N. J., Jan. 28. 

MortTGAGE BURNINGS continue to be com- 
mon among Long Island churches, St. 
Peter’s, Baldwin; Holy Trinity, Bellerose; 
St. James’, Stewart Manor; St. Paul’s, 
Richmond Hill, are the latest to join the 
debt-free ranks. Epiphany, Laurelton, 
burned its first mortgage, Jan. 5. The con- 
gregation now has only a small Mission 
Board loan on its 10-year-old building. 

St. Perer’s Cuurcu, Greenport, dedicated 
an organ at special services Dec. 6. St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond Hill, recently 
dedicated a new set of stained glass win- 
dows. St. Barnabas’ Church, Howard 
Beach, and Christ Church, Little Neck, 
dedicated plaques in tribute to those who 
fought in World War II. Nine boys from 
the Howard Beach congregation lost their 
lives. 

ANNIVERSARIES: Two pastors, the~ Rev. 
Carl Toebke of St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond Hill, and Dr. Paul Y. Livingston, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ozone Park, observed 
the 30th anniversary of their ordinations. 
... At Epiphany Church, Hempstead, the 
50th anniversary of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety was marked by a special service. Dr. 
Walter Ruccius, pastor of the church, has 
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announced the completion of Epiphany’s 
two-year Lutheran World Action quota. 
... November was the occasion of the 30th 
anniversary of St. Peter’s, Baldwin, and 
of the 20th anniversary of Holy Trinity, 
Bellerose. 

Grace CuurcH, Forest Hills, again 
adorned a local store window with a Na- 
tivity scene this season. It was complete 
with a rock cave, the Holy Family, the 
shepherds, and the magi. 

HERE AND THERE: The Rey. Bernhard 
Bohrer, pastor of St. Luke’s, Farmingdale, 
is in Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York, for 
an operation. He has an infection of the 
facial nerves. .. . Robert Zimmermann and 
William Blecher, members of Boy Scout 
Troop 22, sponsored by Grace Church, 
Forest Hills, have been awarded the Pro 
Deo et Patria medal, given by the Lu- 
theran Committee on Scouting for service 
to the church. These boys are the sixth 
and seventh members of the troop to be 
granted this medal. 


Oesterlen Home Plans Additions, 
Fights to Keep $73,000 Estate 


By Wray C. SMITH 


Dayton—Oesterlen Home for Children, 
Springfield, may soon add new facilities to 
its plant. Financial assistance 
OHIO is being planned by the five- 
state constituency. Recently the home con- 
tested a will and was awarded a $73,000 es- 
tate by the Montgomery County probate 
court. The case has moved to the circuit 
court of appeals for further contest. 

Over 60 children are now in the home. 
Applicants must be turned away almost 
daily. 

EstmatTes CALLED for $50,000 to be 
pledged or received for the new Lutheran 
Home for the Aged in the Miami Valley 
between September and Jan. 1. Residents 
are now being received at the home. Sis- 
ter Marie Freese, former worker with the 
Dayton Inner Mission, is matron. 

Proceeds from a concert by St. Olaf Col- 
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lege Choir in Dayton Memorial Hall, ] 
5, will be given to the new Luthe 
Home. The concert will be sponsored 
the Lutheran Layman’s League and 
Women’s Council of the Lutheran In 
Mission. 

Dr. Martin NIEMOELLER will be leac 
speaker at the Ohio pastors’ convent 
to be held in Columbus, Jan. 27-30. M 
than 3,000 are expected to attend. 

Many Lurnerans in Dayton hold pu 
office. Three members of Second-Tri 
Church in civic positions are Rude 
Wurstner, chief of police; Harry F. Sel 
wetz, assistant postmaster; William W: 
man, judge of the district court of appe 
County Commissioner John F. Ahler: 
a member of First Church. Mark A 
baugh, chief probation officer and refe 
court of domestic relations and de 
quency, belongs to Ellerton Church. — 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. George Miley, 7 
ident of the Ohio Synod, who has 
ill since Sept. 3, 
now been perm!) 
by his physiciar 
be in the syn 
office a few hoy 
each day. In hist 
sence, Dr. E. 
Xander, missioy 
superintendent, 
been doing a | 
share of the w 
... The Rev. Rw 
Bussabarger, pp» 
of Third Chr 
Springfield, has accepted a call to 
Church, Lorain. . . . The Rev. Berna 
Koch has resigned as pastor of St. 
Church, Springfield, in order to corm 
studies at Hamma Divinity School. 
First Church has been the scene of 
monthly meetings of the Christian 
Crusade. Between 400 and 600 younge 
ple have been gathering for these m 
sponsored by the Dayton Church Fe 
tion. .. . Celebration of the 25th anr 
sary of Auburn Church, Springfield), 
place Dec. 1-4. Starting with a mew 
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Dr. George Miley 


lip of 21 in 1921, when the church was 
ipplied by students from Hamma Divinity 
shool, the congregation has grown to 300 
mmunicants and has been served by an 
dained clergyman since 1929. Present 
stor is the Rev. John M. Warnes. 


PERSONS 


1e Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus 

Youthful pastor of St. Peter’s Church in 
anada’s capital city, Ottawa, will become 
ofessor of Old Testament at Waterloo 
minary next September. He is at pres- 
it continuing his studies in the field of 
id Testament at Princeton Seminary. 

A graduate of Waterloo College and 
minary, he received his master’s degree 
om Columbia University in 1938. During 
e past year he has served as an execu- 
ye director of Canadian Lutheran World 
lief. He is also author of the monthly 
)ttawa” page in THE LUTHERAN. 


The Rev. Joseph B. Cassell 

Former lieutenant commander in the 
U.S. Navy chaplaincy, has been named 
Protestant chaplain at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, 
Roanoke, Va A 
neuro-psychiatrie in- 
stitution, the hospi- 
tal at present cares 
for upward of 2,000 
patients. 

Chaplain Cassell 
entered the navy Jan. 
1, 1943, and served 
at the Naval Hos- 
pital on Treasure 
Island in San Francisco, Calif., and at the 
Amphibious Operating Base in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. Separated from the navy 
in January 1946, he became an assistant 
in the ecclesiastical arts department of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. Prior 
to the chaplaincy he was pastor of Tabor 
Church, West Columbia, S. C. 


“AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS admirably fulfills its pur- 
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Rhoda Reiko Knudten 

Daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Arthur C. 
Knudten, former missionaries to Japan, 
was heard over all Japan as soprano solo- 
ist in the Eighth Army’s Christmas presen- 
tation of Handel’s Messiah. First produc- 
tion was in Yokohama, Dec. 22. Second 
was broadcast from Tokyo, Dec. 29. 

Miss Knudten was born in Japan and 
educated at Wittenberg College and the 
University of Southern California. In the 
early days of occupation she served with 
the wac in Tokyo. At present she is em- 
ployed at the U.S. Consulate in Yokohama. 


Allentown Churches to Conduct 
United Evangelistic Campaign 
By Puxitr MILLer 


ALLENTOWN—Lutheran churches of this 
area will conduct a united evangelistic 
campaign during 


PENNSYLVANIA February. This is 


an outgrowth of 
the recent visit of the Rev. Royal E. 


GOOD FARMS with buildings, $50 per acre and 
up. Near ULCA churches. Write Box 745, Hold- 
ingford, Minn., for free list. 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Lesher, director of evangelism for the UL 
Board of Social Missions, to the meetir 
of the Lutheran Pastoral Association. Pas 
tor Lesher will instruct workers from tk 
various congregations. Details of the unite 
campaign will be under the direction | 
the Rev. Walter R. Kuntzleman of § 
John’s Church, Bath. 

Tue Rev. Henry J. CROUSHORE resigne 
recently as pastor of Rosemont Chure 
Bethlehem. The resignation will becom 
effective as soon as a successor is chose 
Pastor Croushore who served the congré 
gation for over 30 years will retire. 

THe Rev. Wittarp G. WEA was installe 
pastor of the Unionville Parish comprisis 
Union, Neffs, and Friedens, Slatington, 
Dec. 1. The Rev. Warren C. Heinly, pre 
ident of the conference, and the Rev. L 
roy Bond of the New Tripoli parish, o 
ficiated. 5 

Tue Rev. Georce E. Kuck, a form 
army chaplain, was installed pastor of 
Heidelberg parish Jan. 12. The Rev. Lu 
B. Klick of the Plainfield parish, a broth 
of the pastor-elect, assisted the presid 
of the conference. The Heidelberg par 
is made up of Heidelberg Church né 
Saegersville and Trinity Church, Slateda 
These churches until recently were in 
Unionville parish. 

Tue Rev. STEPHEN V. BALLEK was — 
stalled as assistant pastor of St. Jo 
Windish Lutheran Church, Bethlehe 
Dec. 15. Conference President Heinly w 
assisted by Dr. Ernest A. Stiegler, the 
tor, in the installation service. 

AN ORGAN was dedicated in Ch 
Church of the Mt. Bethel parish Nov. 
At the same time Pastor B. Franklin Le 
dedicated altar lights. Dr. Paul J. 
president of the Philadelphia Semin» 
preached the sermon. An organ ree 
was presented by the Rev. Wilfred. 
Steffy, pastor of Grace Church, Phill 
burg, N. J. Pastor Levy, who has 
ill for some time, has been granted a le 
of absence during January during w 
time Dr. Gomer C. Rees is acting as 
pastor. 
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)7 Charter Members Received 
s Faith Church is Organized 


By Georce E. LitTLe 


PirrspurGH—Featuring the organization 
a new congregation in Oklahoma Bor- 
igh, near Vandergrift, Pa., was the re- 
ption of 107 charter members and the 
yptism of 25 children. This special serv- 
ice took place 
ENNSYLVANIA Dec. 1 in First 
Church, Vander- 
ift, Dr. W. F. Pfeifer, Sr., pastor. 
About 400 persons attended and heard 
1 address by Dr. B. R. Shaffer, a mem- 
sr of the synod Board of American Mis- 
ons under whose sponsorship the church 
as founded. The new congregation took 
amediate steps in a number of vital mat- 
rs, selecting for its name “Faith Evan- 
lical Lutheran Church,” and extending 
call to the Rev. C. T. Hays to be pastor. 
iperintendent of Missions D. L. Houser 
rmally received the congregation into 
.e synod. 
Pastor Hays is also the minister of near- 
7 Spring Church. His work in Oklahoma 
orough began July 1. The first worship 
‘rvice was held Aug. 11, with 35 persons 
resent, and the first Sunday school took 
ace Sept. 1, with 48 present. Now the 
unday school has an enrollment of 148, 
‘e attendance averaging above 100. So 
r all services have been held in the bor- 
agh school building, but plans are under 
ay for purchasing a site and erecting a 
surch building. A church council was 
ected Dec. 15. A motion picture history 
the congregation is being made, 260 feet 
colored film having been taken Nov. 24. 
ne interest of neighboring parishes is 
idenced in many gifts of cash and 
juipment. Zion Church, Indiana, Dr. A. J. 
‘ohl pastor, has taken action to contribute 
0 toward the pastor’s salary in 1947 and 
aid financially in other ways. 
'Two reTuRNED foreign missionaries gave 
piring addresses at all six fall conven- 
‘ns of the various conference women’s 
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missionary societies. They are Miss Ethel 
Emerick of the Liberia Mission and Mrs. 
Robert Oberly from India. 

Oupest Protestant hospital in America, 
the Passavant at Pittsburgh, will receive 
proceeds of the St. Olaf Choir concert to 
be held Feb. 3-4, at.the Syria Mosque. This 
appearance of the world-famous singers 
from Northfield, Minn., is being sponsored 
by the Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
of Pittsburgh. 

Sunpay scHoot children of St. Mark’s, 
Jeannette, Dr. H. H. Thurau pastor, missed 
their customary Christmas treat this year, 
but they knew the reason why and agreed 
to it. Money thus saved went to Lutheran 
World Action. Previously they conducted 
a clothing drive of their own for Lutheran 
World Relief, collecting shoes and clothes 
for children only. For the membership in 
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general there was a food drive, which 
ended Nov. 24. Perishable items were sent 
to the Zelienople Orphans’ Home and all 
the others to Easton for LWR. 

Two MORE CONGREGATIONS have achieved 
and paid their two-year quota for Lu- 
theran World Action, both of them in the 
German Conference and located in Ohio: 
St. John’s of Cleveland, the Rev. John 
Foisel pastor; Honterus Church of Youngs- 
town, the Rev. W. J. Welther pastor. 

ACCEPTING a call from the National Lu- 
theran Council to take charge of the Serv- 
ice Center at Norfolk, Va., the Rev. Louis 
Golder tendered his resignation as pastor 
of Bethany Church, New Castle, recently. 

THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of First Church, 
Beaver Falls, the Rev. Waldemar Buch 
pastor, was held Nov. 3. The jubilee was 
marked by three special services. In prepa- 
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ration for the event considerable im 
provements were made to the propertie 
including the laying of sidewalks aroun 
the church and parsonage by men of " 
congregation. 

CELEBRATING its golden anniversary De 
1-3, Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, hor 
ored six charter members and four “sons 
in the ministry. The latter are H. 4 
Schmid, J. M. Nycum, Jr., and L. @ 
Golder of this synod, and R. R. aes 
of the Ohio Synod. Addresses were giv 
by Synod President H. R. Shepfer, ar 
former pastors of the church. Calvary hi 
contributed over $2,100 to the Chap) 
Wing Appeal for the Zelienople Old Pew 
ple’s Home. This includes a $1,000 gift F 
two members who requested that the! 
names be withheld. | 

Other congregations that have gov 
“over the top” in the Chapel Wing Aj 
peal, as of Nov. 18, are: Trinity, Freepoy) 
Bethel, Grove Chapel; St. James, Altoon 
First, Butler; Zion, Greensburg; St. John’ 
Harrison City; Old Zion’s, Aa an 
St. Paul’s, Harrold-Seanor; St. Pa 
Trauger; St. Mark’s, Youngwood; Fi 
Sharpsburg; Trinity, Pittsburgh (Nor 
Side); Emmanuel, Bellevue. 

CONFRONTED with a growing waiting | 
of aged people seeking admission, the L- 
theran Home for the Aged, Erie, Sist 
Sara Sassaman matron, plans to widen 
service. A two-story brick structure 
to be erected, replacing several outmod! 
frame buildings now in use and providi 
modern rooms for 75 persons. A campai 
for $150,000 will be launched in Erie a 
vicinity, beginning in January. The expe 
sion program also calls for a new chap 
to be named in honor of the late Dr. G. 
Benze of St. John’s, Erie, who founded 
home 40 years ago and served 37 years: 
president of its board. 

At the present time, devotions are ce 
ducted in the living room each Sune 
afternoon by Lutheran pastors of Erie. 

HERE AND THERE: An Educational Le 
Fund for members attending Lutheran c 
leges has been started at First Ch 
Warren, the Rev. E. K. Rogers pastor. 
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“ang man of the congregation gave $500 
‘begin this plan... . Gifts to Thiel Col- 
e and synod home missions from the 
Petersburg Parish, the Rev. C. E. Maier 
stor, totaled $1,400 last year. A blanket 
ide by women of the parish has reached 
uutheran pastor in Germany, according 
word received. . . . Luther Leaguers 
the Ringgold Parish have provided ad- 
ional furnishings for the chancels of 
‘ir respective churches—a pulpit Bible 

St. Mark’s, Eddyville, and candelabra 

St. James’s, Ringgold. . . . An organ 
s presented St. Mark’s, Kossuth, the 
t of Christ congregation, Stone Church, 


Pa., nearly 300 miles away at the eastern 
boundary of the state. . . . New chancel 
furnishings will be placed in Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Worthington, in Feb- 
ruary. Recently the congregation received 
two bequests totaling $1,500. Plans are 
under way for the 100th anniversary to be 
observed in August. At the sister congre- 
gation, St. Mark’s, Adrian, 17 new mem- 
bers were received during the year and 10 
others reinstated. . A 21-tube set of 
chimes was presented to Hebron Church, 
Leechburg. . . . A dedication service was 
held at Salem Church, Delmont, when a 
set of chimes, an amplifying system honor- 
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ing members of the church who served in 
World War II, an automatic record player, 
and a credence bracket were received as 
gifts. ... A baptismal font was presented 
by First Church, Pittsburgh, to St. John’s, 
Dravosburg. 


Rural Problems Capture Interest 
Of Churches in South Carolina 


By Wynne C. Boirek 


CotumsiA—City churches of South Caro- 
lina Synod are interested in rural church 
problems. This was indicated Dec. 4, when 
practically all of the synod’s churches— 
rural and urban—were represented at an 
institute of rural work held in Bethlehem 
Church, Irmo. 
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The institute and a survey of multipl 


church parishes hea 
SOUTH lined activities of W 
CAROLINA 


synodical rural wor 

committee recently. I 
cluded in suggestions for improveme 
based on the survey was more adequa 
support for rural pastors. _ 

Speakers at the institute were J. 1 
Eleazer, information specialist of the e: 
tension department of Clemson Colles 
and the Rev. Karl S. Henry, secretary 
the division of survey and research for t 
ULC Board of American Missions. T 
Rev. G. H. C. Park, Chapin, heads t 
rural work committee which compris 
members from synod’s five conferences. 

Report of Synod Treasurer J. B. Balle 
tine indicates that the synod will me 
than surpass its 1945 payments on UI 
apportionment. At the end of Novemk 
a total of $41,500 had been paid on # 
1946 apportionment. Full payment at # 
end of 1945 was only $41,000. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of synod will 
held in Ebenezer Church, Columbia, I 
Charles E. Fritz pastor, Feb. 11-13. T 
meeting had been scheduled for Newber 
College with the delegates being housed 
the dormitories. Since many students lf 
some distance it was found impractical 
suspend sessions for the time needed a 
the meeting place for the synod w 
changed to Columbia. 

THroucH Nov. 30, $70,146.28 was co 
tributed toward Lutheran World Acti» 
The Rev. F. W. Brandt of Charleston 
directing the effort in this synod. | 

Tue Rev. Henry S. WINGARD was instal? 
pastor of Trinity Church, Georgetow 
Nov. 17. President Karl W. Kinard co 
ducted the service. In addition to serv 
at Georgetown, Pastor Wingard nal 
preaching point at Kingstree where 
conducts services each Sunday eveningy 

RESURRECTION CHURCH, Cameron, the R 
L. A. Wertz pastor, recently purchasee 
house next to the parsonage and expe 
to convert it into a parish house. The ce 
gregation plans to install a new pipe ¥ 
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/1 soon, and recently has painted the 
arch building both inside and out. 
\ gormnt thanksgiving service of Faith 
vurch, West Columbia, and Christ 
'urch, Denny Terrace, was addressed by 
esident Kinard. A special service for 
‘ssing the new parsonage of the Rev. 
VY. Long, pastor, followed. The Rev. 
4. Keisler, Jr., of West Columbia, pres- 
nt of Central Conference, brought 
-etings. The new parsonage was erected 
Faith congregation. 
CHREE LUTHERAN PasToRS in Columbia 
proud owners of new automobiles. 
2 Brotherhood of Church of the Refor- 
tion, Dr. Wynne C. Boliek pastor, spon- 
led the gift in his congregation. The 
a spread to members of the Church of 
Incarnation, where the Rev. George 
‘Meetze is pastor. His car was delivered 
next day. The Ebenezer congregation 
owed a few days later when Dr. Charles 
‘Fritz was presented with his new car. 
‘HE 20TH ANNIVERSARY of organization 
3 celebrated by Faith Church, Bates- 
*g, Dec. 1. Services were in charge of 
Rev. Raymond Ellsworth, pastor. Dur- 
its 20-year history this congregation 
§ been served by only two pastors, the 
't being the Rev. Walter U. Brown. At 
end of the year this congregation be- 
Bie entirely debt-free and fully self- 
porting. The present baptized member- 
2 is 237, with 175 confirmed members. 
Arthur M. Knudsen of Chicago, divi- 
ial secretary for the Board of American 
Sions, and President Kinard spoke. 
etings were given by the Rev. J. M. 
2k, Leesville, for the Western Confer- 
; for the Batesburg churches, by Dr. 
@D. Gillespie of St. John’s Methodist 
ch; and by former Pastor Brown. 
IES were held in each conference of 
d during November for the Children 
e Church. Mrs. Murray Counts of 
e Mountain, synodical secretary for 
Children of the Church, reports 1,000 
en in attendance at these rallies. 
NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN was dedicated in 
aul’s Church, Aiken. The Rev. Charles 
healy, Jr., pastor, officiated. Sermon 
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was by the president of synod. This con- 
gregation recently painted the parsonage, 
started a building fund for Sunday school, 
and received gift editions of the Common 
Service Book for the choir. 

Tue Rev. M. L. Kester was installed 
pastor of Good Shepherd Church, Walter- 
boro, Dec. 8. The president of synod was 
in charge of the services. Pastor Kester 
entered this work the beginning of Novem- 
ber after serving the Ridge Parish, Lees- 
ville, for a number of years. 

New parsonacE for Mt. Tabor Church, 
West Columbia, the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., 
pastor, was formally opened recently with 
special services. The parsonage is a new 
brick home built at a cost of $10,000. 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Maria G. Cressman 
Mrs. Maria G. Cressman, mother of the 
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Rev. Harry P. C. Cressman, former chap- 
lain of Muhlenberg College, died Dec. 21, 
in her 89th year. She was a member of 
St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, the Rev. 
Warren C. Heinly pastor. She is survived 
by her husband, Philip; a son, Pastor 
Cressman; and two daughters, Anna, a 
deaconess in the Mary J. Drexel Home, 
and Mrs. Frank Hirsh. 

The funeral was held Dec. 24, with Pas- 
tor Heinly officiating. 


Mrs. Ina S. Delo 

Mrs. Ina Salome Delo, wife of the Rev. 
Frank S. Delo, retired, died Nov. 24, at her 
home in Lincoln, Nebr. Funeral service 
was held Nov. 27 at Grace Church, with 
Dr. John C. Hershey, president of Ne- 
braska Synod, Fremont, delivering the ser- 
mon, and Dr. L. H. Lesher, pastor, assist- 
ing. Interment was at Manhattan, Kan. 

In addition to her husband she is sur- 
vived by two children, David of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Frances at home. 


Luther DeYoe 

Dr. Luther DeYoe, 88-year-old former 
pastor of historic Trinity Church, German- 
town, Philadelphia, died after a short ill- 
ness in Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 7. He was born in Ramsey, N. J., 
Nov..18, 1858, son of the late Rev. Ephraim 
DeYoe. 

A graduate of Gettysburg College and 
Seminary, he was ordained in 1889 by the 
Maryland Synod. His parishes included 
Elias Church, Emmitsburg, Md., 1889-91; 
Messiah Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 1891- 
1904; and Trinity Church, Germantown, 
1904-25. He was for a time vice president 
of the ULC Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief and member of the board of 
directors of Gettysburg Seminary. Get- 
tysburg College conferred on him the doc- 
tor of divinity degree in 1905. 

Dr. DeYoe voluntarily retired at the 
age of 67 with the statement that “it is 
best if all ministers, editors, and secre- 
taries could and would step aside and 
make room for younger men. There is no 
man in any position in our church over 
65 whose work could not be done better 
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by some younger man, I know.” 
In 1889 he married Jane McKnig 
daughter of the late Dr. Harvey W. N 
Knight, president of Gettysburg Colle 
She died in Philadelphia in 1933. 
Funeral services were conducted 
Trinity Church, Jan. 10. Officiating 


the Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, and Dr. 
Hagedorn. Dr. Harry Baughman 
ducted the burial service in Gettysb 


Milton H. Valentine 

Dr. Milton Henry Valentine, 82, p 
fessor emeritus of English Bible at G 
tysburg College, died Jan. 12, of pni 
monia, in Gettysburg Hospital. He | 
been in the hospital since Dec. 28 w 
he fell and fractured his hip. 

Editor of the Lutheran Observer 
1899 to 1915, Dr. Valentine was the sor 
a former Gettysburg College president, 
Milton Valentine. He was born in Re 
ing, Pa., Aug. 18, 1864, attended Gettys 
Academy, was graduated from Gettysit 
College in 1882 and from the se : 
1887, when he was ordained by Mary 
Synod. The college conferred a docte 
of divinity on him in 1901. 

Dr. Valentine became a_professow 
Gettysburg College in 1916 and was } 
fessor emeritus since 1930. His first 
torate was in Bedford, Pa., 1887-92. 
was pastor of Messiah Church, Phi 
phia, from 1892 to 1899 when he ber 
editor of the Observer. 

Funeral services were conducted Jai 
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JANUARY . 
27-30. California Synod. Hollywood C} 
Hollywood. : 


28-30. Georgia-Alabama 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

FEBRUARY 

4. 7. Texas Synod. Grace Church, Harti 

Mark's Ci 


Synod. 
8 P.M. * 


4- 7. Virginia Synod. St. 
Roanoke. 7.15 P. M. 
11-13. South Carolina Syned. Ebenezer #% 


1) A.M. 
The 


Church, Columbia. 
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d bottom. The label is printed in five colors Young and old are quickly attracted to syste- 

ie Pr paces a space for recording name, ad- matic, liberal saving through this striking 
and date to be returned. Its general at- fTenten Coin Collector. The cover design is 


ictiveness will prove of great value in further- 
3 the spirit of PSS 5 printed in violet. Here is a real aid to syste- 


ents each; 50 cents a dozen; $3.50 a hundred matic and improved Lenten giving. 
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Self Denial 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


. . . . . 


JANUARY IS THE MONTH when sta- 
tistics flurry around more plentifully 
than snowflakes. Everybody is figuring 
up the preceding year’s reports. 1946 
was quite a year for figures: more 
babies born in the U.S. than ever be- 
fore, biggest corn crop in history, all 
records broken for high prices. 

Most people, I’ve heard it said, don’t 
like statistics. But figures can be fas- 
cinating if they reflect great things done 
or about to be done. I saw such figures 
at ULC headquarters in New York City 
last week. (You will soon be right in 
the middle of some statistics, but don’t 
turn back now.) 

Until 1944, $1,500,000 was as high as 
ULC apportionment income had ever 
gone. That income was always dis- 
tributed to the boards and agencies of 
the church on a percentage basis. The 
Board of Foreign Missions, for instance, 
got 30 per cent. 

At the 1944 convention it was evi- 
dent that apportionment income was 
going higher. It was decided to con- 
tinue to divide $1,500,000 each year on 
about the same percentages as before, 
but to put everything above this 
amount in a special fund. At the end 
of each year, that fund was to be di- 
vided according to postwar needs. 


Divipinc up the special fund ac- 
cumulated in 1946 was what happened 
in the Church House last week (Jan. 
7). The amount to be divided was 
$578,192.26. Fifteen pastors and laymen 
were called together as an Allocation 
Commission. They met with the 15 
members of the Executive Board. To 
them each ULC board and agency 
brought detailed figures showing its 
needs and opportunities. 
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The Board of American Missions ha 
a list of 25 places where new congre 
gations should be established imme 
diately, and 19 other places almost ¢ 
urgent. It would cost $320,000 this yee 
to begin work in 25 places. In eae 
field a house must be bought, whe: 
services can be held on the first floe 
the upper floor used as a parsonage. 

First the Allocation Commissi¢ 
dropped 10 from the list of 25. The 
was only $578,192 to, be divided, 
two more had to be dropped, and t) 
American Board got eventually $174,0) 
to start work in 13 new fields. Regul 
funds of the Board are sufficient or 
to maintain work already begun. 


FIGURE IT OUT yourRSELF. If 44 n 
fields were entered this year, at le 
4,400 people, now drifting in the r 
ligious no-man’s land, would 
brought into active church life 
year. Next year these new congreg 
tions would already be part-way ~ 
ward self-support, and still winn 
hundreds of additional persons. 

The Board of Foreign Missions } 
a dramatic story about India. Pu 
schools are developing rapidly in t 
country. Church-supported coll 
have a chance to train Christian tea’ 
ers for these schools. Completion 
one building for one school got on 
Allocation list—$38,000. A fund for 
building in Japan was also includes § 

Remember, there was only $578 
for eight boards. Next year, maybe, 
special fund will be a million dol” 
It all depends on dimes and quar! 
people put in their offering for ber! 
olence each Sunday. 
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LHaist UR CONFUSION 


Edited by H. Torrey Walker 


Exghteen New Lenten Sermons 
Based On Selected Gospel Texts 


Stimulating Lententide sermons for Sundays preceding 
Lent, Ash Wednesday, days of Holy Week, Palm Sun- 
day, Easter and a special sermon on the Seven Words 
on the Cross, are included in CHRIST OR CON- 
FUSION. Eighteen prominent pastors of ULC have 
based their timely messages on carefully selected 
Gospel texts. In each contribution the soul-winning 
eloquence of the redemptive spirit of Jesus Christ 
transcends the eloquence of the tongue. Edited by a 
prominent layman of the ULC—now Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Publication. Mr. Walker has 
chosen the sermons in this collection because they are 
a cross-section of contemporary preaching on Lenten 
themes. Cloth bound. 171 pages. 


eee wey Price, $9 
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CONTRIBUTORS: Charles A. Puls, @ SERMON TITLES: The Wage-Hour Law 

D.D.. Madison; J. Bender Miller, of the Kingdom, Seed Grains of Sal- 
| Pittsburgh; J. M. Schedler, Victoria; nm vation, The Passion Pathway, Christ or 
Ross H. Stover, D.D., Phila.; Arthur Y Confusion, Christ on the Offensive, 
e. Huffman, Louisville; mated i Courageous Faith, The Hound of 
Bee” oe SPAY Sekorera DDE @ Heaven, From Tyranny to. Freedom, 

Ser VYork= Lb. Boyd Hamm, Columbia: The Purging Power of His Passion, 
Bent M. ‘Kinports, D.D., Charleston; ~ The King and His Kingdom, The 
Arthur M. Simonsen, Des Moines; 0 Panorama of Calvary, If Any Man 
Arnold L. Conrad, Rose Bay; Martin Will Come After Me, And Peter 


J. Hoeppner, Buffalo; L. H. Steinhoff, 
“Seattle; Malcolm L. Minnich, Salem; 
A. G. Jacobi, Kitchener; Harold E. 
Bernhard, Ph.D., Chicago; Robert D. 
) Hershey, S.T.D., Phila. 


Remembered, Where Past and Future 
Meet, Our Response to the Cross, 
Triumphant Words, The World's Dark 
Night, Christ Yet Walketh. 
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Free Reeds... 


The pipe organ sets the tone standard 

of true church music. But the organ principle— 
wind, reeds and pipes—is not the only method 

for producing the tone desired. 

Wurlitzer, when developing its new organ, 

tried all known methods—oscillating tubes, 
revolving wheels, photo-electric devices and others. 
Finally, the wind-activated free reed was selected 

as the most adaptable, most easily controlled 


and most richly varied of all. 


To hear the Wurlitzer Organ is to know 


the truth of this statement. 

The almost infinite electrical impulses 
created by free reeds are selected, 
modified, strengthened and 
electronically translated into 
audible musical tones. The 
result—a true scientific 
marvel—is the richest, 
truest family of organ 
voices available on any 
electronic instrument 

in the world. 
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